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PROVERBS AND PROVERBIAL ELEMENTS IN THE PLAYS 
OF NATHAN FIELD 


by 
William Peery 


Although the reader of the comedies of Nathan Field is almost 
certain to note their paroemiological content, Field’s proverbs and 
proverbial phrases have not yet been collected, and his use of them 
has not been studied. Such is the two-fold purpose of the present 
paper. 

Well known as an Elizabethan actor,! Field is perhaps deserving 
of more recognition than he has had as a playwright.2 His spark- 
ling antithetical comedies, A Woman Is a Weathercock* and Amends 
for Ladies,* bear reading today both as comedies and as documents 
reflective of the early seventeenth-century popular controversy over 
woman and indeed of life in Jacobean London generally. With- 
out license and with significance one may call Field a Jacobean Noel 
Coward. His plays possess, on the one hand, the technical dexterity 
in stagecraft which characterizes the work of his twentieth-century 
counterpart. Though in the main more amusing than serious, both 
actor-playwrights, on the other hand, occasionally allow a rather 
stern traditionalism of sentiment to break through their general 
flippancy of tone—as when Field lets his characters praise woman’s 
unassailable virtue or Coward writes Cavaleade. The works of 
both, finally, are weakened as readings of life by their theatricality 
and the sophistication, to some cheap, which mar Coward’s lighter, 
more brilliant plays. 


*See E. K. Chambers, The Elizabethan Stage (Oxford, 1923), II, 316-318; 
Edwin Nungezer, A Dictionary of Actors (New Haven, 1929), pp. 135-141; 
and Gerald E. Bentley, The Jacobean and Caroline Stage: Dramatic Companies 
and Players (Oxford, 1941), pp. 434-436. 

*A full-length study of the “life and works” type is R. Florence Brinkley, 
Nathan Field, the Actor-Playwright (New Haven, 1928). 

* Acted Christmas 1609, published 1612. 

“Probably acted by 10 October 1611, published 1618. 
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2 WILLIAM PEERY 


It would seem at first, therefore, that a highly sophisticated 
Jacobean man-about-town like Field would hardly find the humble 
proverb and proverbial apothegm—with their didactic caveats, their 
rusticity, their earthiness—congenial matter. His use of them is 
particularly surprising when we remember that Field has usually 
been regarded as the pupil in playwriting of Ben Jonson,® whose 
opposition to the use of the proverb was formidable. We must 
remember, however, that the use of sententie and proverbs in 
Elizabethan days had been encouraged by rhetoricians,’? under the 
influence of Quintilian. Proverbs, according to John Florio, “are 
the pith, the proprieties, the proofes, the purities, the elegancies, 
as the commonest so the commendablest phrases of the language. 
To use them is a grace....”° In Field’s own day, William Camden 
was collecting proverbs and finding in them values !° which, as we 
shall see, are similar to the reasons which may be offered why Field 
used the proverb so extensively as he did. Yet even in the plays 
of ‘Field one can see at work that tendency to scorn the proverb 
which a hundred years later virtually ruled it out, for a time, of 
polite literature and conversation."! But let us submit passages from 
the plays in evidence.!2 


*For strictures on this view see my forthcoming article, “Nid Field Was 
Whose Scholar?” in an early issue of the Shakespeare Association Bulletin. 

°M. P. Tilley, Elizabethan Proverb Lore in Lyly’s Euphues and in Pettie’s 
Petite Pallace with Parallels from Shakespeare (New York, 1926), p. 2, n. 1 

™Cf. Thomas Wilcon, Arte of Rhetorique, 1553 and George Puttenham, 
Arte of English Poesie, 1589. 

* Tilley, op. cit., pp. 19f. 

°“To the Reader,” Second Fruits (London, 1591). 


*° “Proverbs are concise, witty, and wise Speeches grounded vpon long 
experience, conteining for the most part good caueats, and therefore both 
profitable and delightfull”—Remaines . . . concerning Britaine (London, 1614), 
p. 301. Italics mine. 

“ Tilley, op. cit., p. 38. 

“The ensuing italicized quotations are from the plays of Field, in the 
edition by A. W. Verity in Nero and Other Plays (London, 1888), cited by act, 
scene, and page number. I am indebted to Professor Richard Jente of the 
University of North Carolina for calling a number of the passages to my 
attention and assisting me in tracking down others. The order of the quota- 
tions is alphabetical by principal words, of which the capitalization is mine. 
Quotations in roman type, wherever possible, are standard versions of the 
proverbs quoted, alluded to, or adapted by Field. Instead of amassing the 
usual collection of interesting but not — useful parallels in other write 
I cite works on the proverb, in which such parallels may generally be fou 
in abundance. The following authorities are cited as indicated: Ida and Otto 
von Reinsberg-Diiringsfeld, Sprichwérter der Germanischen und Romanischen 
Sprachen Vergleidchen —— (Leipsig, 1872-1875)—cited, by vol- 
ume and item number, as RD; George L. Apperson, English Proverbs and 
Proverbial Phrases (New York, 1929)—cited, by page, as A; S. G. Champion, 
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a. 
_ 


. You have trusted to that fond opinion, 





le This is the way to have a widowhood, 
ir By getting to her BED. ' Amends IV, 1: 462. 
» He that would woo a maid... A, 798. 
Cf. S, 175 and W. C. Hazlitt, Proverbs (3d ed.; London, 
y 1907), p. 216. 
: 2. For small BOATS on rough seas are quickly lost, 
“ i uae ride safe, and cut the waves that tost. Amends, IV, 
| 3; a. 
e Cf. Little boats must keep the shore;/Larger ships may ven- 
e ture more. Benham, Putnam’s Complete Book of Quota- 
, tions (New York, 1929), 134 b. Hazlitt, op. cit., p. 299. 
2, 8. here’s one knows the CASE is altered. Weathercock, V, 1; 402. 
D The case is altered, quoth Plowden. S, 422. 
| A, 83; J, 51; P, 165; W, 337. 
° “The title of one of Jonson’s plays is incorporated in 
d Abraham Ninny’s remark . . . ”—Brinkley, op. cit., p. 57. 
7 4. Si non CASTE, tamen caute. Amends, III, 3; 452. 
b If not chastely, yet charily. S, 207. 
f A, 92; T, 87. 
n Field may have remembered this proverb from a play in 
which he probably had acted, Marston’s The Malcontent, IV, 
1: 24f., ed. A. H. Bullen (London, 1887). 
s 5. I do live like a CHAMELEON upon the air, and not like a mole 
upon the earth. Weathercock, II, 1; 373. 
8 To live on air like the chameleon. S, 528. 
. T, 83. In T the reference is to the chameleon’s change 
of color. Cf. P, 328. 
Greene in Menophon combines references to the cha- 
meleon and the mole: “the Salamander liueth not without 
» the fire, the Herring from the water, the Mole from the earth, 


h nor the Cameleon from the air’”—Works, ed. A. B. Grosart 
(London, 1881-1886), VI, 57. Sir Thomas Browne refutes 
the belief that the chameleon lives upon air in Pseudodoxia 
Epidemica, Bk. III, Ch. 21 [Works, ed. Geoffrey Keynes 
i (London, 1928-1931), II, 275ff.]. Miss Brinkley misinter- 





is Oost @ 


Racial Proverbs (New York, 1938)—cited, by “race” and number, as C; and 
William G. Smith, Oxford Dictionary of English Proverbs (Oxford, 1935)—~— 
cited, by page, as S. Because of their importance in connection with the 
Elizabethan period and Elizabethan drama, I include also references to Jente, 
“The Proverbs of Shakespeare with Early and a ag Parallels,” 
Washington geste Studies, Humanistic Series, Vol. XIII, No. 2 (1925- 
1926), 391-444; Karl Pfeffer, Das Elisabethanische Sprichwort in seiner Ver- 
wendung bei Ben Jonson (Giessen, 1933); and Tilley, op. cit—all by item 
number; and to Bartlett J. Whiting, Proverbs in the Earlier English Drama 
(Cambridge, 1938), cited by page. The last four items are abbreviated, re- 
spectively, as J, P, T, and W. 
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4 WILLIAM PEERY 


prets this passage when she states [op. cit., p. 64] that in 
— “we are warned to live ‘like a chameleon,’ not like a 
mole.” 


6. ’tis not CHASTITY 
That lives remote, from all attempters free. Amends, I, 1; 480. 
This oppositional notion is suggestive of several proverbs 
and may have a proverbial origin. Cf. No man knows 
what is good except he hath endured evil. A, 449 (see 
also 453) and Nothing is good or ill but by comparison. 

S, 318. 

In The Second Maiden’s Tragedy, 1611, which like this 
part of Amends for Ladies owes a debt to the Curious Im- 
pertinent story in Don Quixote, this proverbial notion lies 
behind the following lines: 

but sai shees all chast, yet, is that her goodnes? 

what labour ist for woman to keep constant 

thats neuer tride or tempted? whers her fight! 

—11. 290-292, ed. Greg (London, 1909). 
Because of their proverbial nature, the lines from Field and 
from The Second Maiden’s Tragedy are of little value as 
evidence in the question of the relation between Amends, 
The Second Maiden’s Tragedy, and Don Quixote. With 
Field’s lines should be compared, of course, Milton’s doctrine 
of practiced rather than cloistered vitrue: Areopagitica and 
De Doctrina Christina [Works, gen. ed. F. A. Patterson 
(New York, 1931), IV, 311 and XV, 114]. 


A griefs, like love, we hardly can CONCEAL. Weathercock, 
, 1; 400. 
Love and a cough can not be hid. A, 384. 
P, 983; RD, II, 26; S, 278. 


8. — as deceitful as are CROCODILES. Weathercock, III, 
; 382. 
Crocodile tears, S, 82. 

P, 331; T, 180; W, 309. 

Said of women. “It is written,” says Bullokar, “that he 
will weep over a man’s head when he hath devoured the body, 
and then will eat up the head too. Wherefore in Latin there 
is a proverbe, crocodili lachryme, crocodile’s tears, to signifie 
such tears as are fained, and spent only with intent to deceive, 
or doe harm”—English Expositor, 1616; quoted from Shake- 
speare, ed. Malone (London, 1821), IX, 427. 


9. as she’s past CURE, 
My soul shall ever after be past care. Amends, I, 1; 430. 
Past cure is still past care. J, 87. 
C, Eng., 191; P, 36. 


10. call me CUT. Weathercock, IV, 2; 397. 
Call me cut. W, 337. 
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12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 
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When our DAYS are at worst, they will mend in spite of the 
frowning destinies. Amends, I, 1; 426. 
iss things are at the worst they will mend. A, 713. 
, 486. 


Good DEEDS show double that are timely done. Weathercock, 
II, 1; 361. 
He gives twice who gives quickly. A, 246. 


The DEVIL take you all, that are his due! Weathercock, I, 
1; 346. 
Give the devil his due. A, 143. 
P, 183; S, 117. Cf. Give all their due. P, 397. 


I will sooner trust 
DICE. Weathercock, III, 2; 380. 
In this passage Field is using proverbially untrustworthy 
objects. Cf. The best throw of the dice is to throw them 
away. S, 419. 


As the parson said that got the wench with child, “’Tis DONE 
now, sir; it cannot be undone. Weathercock, III, 3; 387. 
— done cannot be undone. S, 486. Cf. A, 468, “Once 
one.” 
A, 625; J, 108; P, 45; T, 52. 
Probably to be regarded as a Wellerism though I have 
been unable to hear of this parson outside Field. 


eee’ no harm done; the DOOR’s as big as it was. Amends, 
, 1; 427. 

Not found in authorities. Since it sounds proverbial, it is 
cited in the hope that light will be shed upon it. Said 
by an applicant for a position as servant when it seems 
she will not be given the position. Cf. God is where he 
was. C, Eng., 445. 


a? a DRUNKARDS to breed sin and woe. Weathercock, 
, 2; 382. 
Ebrii gignunt ebrios. Attributed by Burton to Plutarch— 

The Anatomy of Melancholy (London, 1827), I, 90. 

In The Woman-Hater Beaumont and Fletcher connect a 
drunken father with inconstant daughters: “thou art a filthy 
impudent whore; a woman, a very woman.... Begot when 
thy father was drunk”—II, 1; Works, ed. Glover and Waller 
(Cambridge, 1905-1912), X, 85. 


I have been EARLY up, 
But, as God help me, I was never the near. Amends, IV, 1; 465. 
Early up, and never the nearer. A, 173. 
J, 244; P, 254; S, 90; T, 174; W, 31. 








19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24, 
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O ancient truth! to be denied of no man: 
wy EEL by the tail’s held surer than a woman. Amends, IV, 
3 475. 
He that holds a woman has an eel by the tail. S, 163; cf. 53. 
A, 179; C, Eng., 1208; 7, 183; and cf. 7, 182 and RD, I, 2. 


I will sooner trust 
. a reconciled ENEMY. Weathercock, III, 2; 380. 
= heed of reconciled enemies— (and of meat twice boiled). 
, 409. 
RD, I, 512; and cf. A, 649, s Trust, v. 12; C, Eng., 289. 
pre with Number 14, as a proverbially untrustworthy 
object. 


FATE’s above all. Weathercock, III, 3; 387. 
No flying from fate. P, 52. 
RD, II, 309; T, 148. 


women, who do always shun 
Their lovers and pursuers, and do FOLLOW 
With most rank appetites them that do fly. Weathercock, IV, 
1; 389. 
Follow love and it will flee; Flee love and it will follow thee. 
A, 222; and cf. 502, s Pleasure, subs. 2. 
J, 208; P, 97; S, 109; T, 405. 


FORTUNE, I thank thee; I will owe thee eyes 
For this good turn! Amends, III, 3; 455. 
Fortune is painted blind, with a muffler before his eyes, to 
signify to you that “Fortune is blind.” J, 146. 
P, 64; S, 112. 
The remark in Field is paradoxical. 


A wife is like a GARMENT used and torn: 

A maid like one made up, but never worn. 

A widow is a garment worn threadbare, 

Selling at second-hand, like broker’s ware. Amends, I, 1; 419. 
A maid oft seen, and a gown oft worn, 
—e and held to scorn. A, 391. 

In A Contention betwixt a Wife, a Widow, and a Maid, 

a poem by Sir John Davies to whom Field is said [Heinrich 
Fischer, Nathaniel Fields Komédie Amends for Ladies (Kiel, 
1907), p. 25] to have been indebted in this part of his play, 
Field may have found a version of this figure more compli- 
mentary to the maid: “The spotlesse garment that was 
neuer worne”—Davison’s Poetical Rhapsody, ed. Hyder Rol- 
lins (Cambridge, 1931-1932), I, 254. It is interesting to 
note that in the first quarto edition of Amends, 1618, the 
first three lines quoted above are preceded by inverted com- 
mas, the normal device for calling attention typographically 
to proverbs and moral maxims—Percy Simpson, S 
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spearean Punctuation (Oxford, 1911), pp. 101-103. As 
Field left them, then, these lines must be regarded as a 
passage in which the use of proverbial matter is both con- 
scious and labelled. 


25. I set the hare’s head unto the GOOSE giblets, and what I want 
one way, I hope I shall be enabled to supply the other. Amends, 
I, 1; 427. 
Set ™ hare’s head against the goose giblet(s). S, 385. 
, 287. 
The first quarto reading is “against” rather than “unto,” 
i. e., Field uses the proverb in its standard form. 


26. Heart! I have pulled an old HOUSE over my head: here’s like 
to be a tall fray. Weathercock, III, 3; 386. 
To my | an old house on one’s head. S, 501. 
W, 222. 


27. why, we shall throw theeHOUSE out at window. Weathercock, 
IV, 2; 396. 
To throw (fling) the house out of the windows. S, 548. 
A, 316; P, 226. 


28. hold it best 
Rather to LOSE a soul than lose a jest. Weathercock, IV, 1; 392. 
He would rather lose his friend than his jest. A, 382. 
P, 207. Cf. Better lose a jest than a friend. S, 65. 


29. The LOVE or grief that is expressed in words, 
Is slight and easy. Amends, III, 2; 450. 
They that love most speak least. T, 419. 

Cf. Whom we love best, to them we can say least. A, 387 
and The case (grief) is light where counsel (reason) can 
take place. 7, 74. Cf. Number 51. Herrick in Hesperides, 
No. 38, combines the two in a passage quite close to Field’s: 

Small griefs find tongues: full casks are ever found 

To give (if any, vet) but little sound. 

Deep waters nois less are; and this we know, 

That chiding streams betray small depth below. 

[Works, ed. A. W. Pollard (London, 1898), I, 17]. 
Herrick’s italics probably indicate the proverbial nature of 
the words—Simpson, op. cit., p. 100. 


30. LOVE blanches blackest faults. Amends, I, 1; 429. 
Love sees no faults. A, 385. 
J, 209. Related to the familiar Love is blind (A, 384). 
Cf. also Faults are thick where love is thin. A, 206. 


31. if she do LOVE me, 
That goes by fate. Weathercock, III, 3; 386. 
Marriage and hanging go by destiny. P, 102. 
A, 403; J, 222; T, 428. Cf. A man may woe where he 
will, but most love where his fate is. C, Scot., 648. 
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32. 


33. 


34. 


35. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 
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a good wife. A widow. And a MAID. Amends, V, 2; 488 
et passim. 
Neither maid, wife, nor widow. A, 441. 

Field draws upon this proverbial trichotomy for the 
female sex for characters representative of all women. By 
making amends for the charge of inconstancy brought against 
woman in Weathercock to the maid, wife, and widow of 
Amends, Field succeeds in rendering amends for all ladies. 
Although Verity, following previous editors, refers to these 
three characters as Lady Honour, Lady Perfect, and Lady 
Bright, Field in all his speech headings and in almost all his 
—— directions refers to them simply as Maid, Wife, and 

idow. 


I will never MEND an ill with worse. Weathercock, III, 2; 381. 
For its aphoristic ring I list this though I have not found it 
in authorities. 


I shall stay here, and ha’ my head broke, and then I ha’ my 
MENDS in my own hands. Weathercock, I, 2; 354. 
She has the mends in her own hands. J, 229. 


MIRACLES are not ceased. Amends, I, 1; 428. 
Cf. by wonders never cease? A, 708. 
, 596. 


Lustful as MONKEYS. Weathercock, III, 2; 382. 
A woman is...an ape in the bedd. A, 706; C, Eng., 1222. 
In Field the reference of this proverbial comparison is 
also to women. 


As NAKED as this truth. Amends, V, 1; 479. 
The truth shows best being naked. S, 467. 
A, 486. Cf. P, 140. 


Methinks he in his lady should show like a NEEDLE in a bottle 
of hay. Weathercock, I, 2; 351. 
Like a needle in a bottle of hay. S, 265, citing this instance. 
A, 440; RD, II, 419. 
“Bottle,” of course, means “bundle”—OED, s. v., sb. 3, 1. 


ex nihilo NIHIL fit. Weathercock, II, 1; 372. 
Nothing will come of nothing. A, 454f. 
RD, Il, 181. 
The concept is a cardinal doctrine of Epicurus; see his 
Epistie to Herodotus [Epicurus: The Extant Remains, ed. 
Cyril Bailey (Oxford, 1926), pp. 20f.]. 


One may see by her NOSE what pottage she loves. Weather- 
cock, I, 2; 351. 


One may know by your nose (looks) what pottage (porridge) 
you love. S, 344, 











4l. 


42. 


43. 


44. 


45. 


46. 
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Cf. A, 168: “As the drunkard goes, is knowe by his nose.” 
This proverb was perhaps reinforced visually by Lady Nin- 
ny’s makeup. 


if he durst have quarrelled, the world knows he’s within a mile 
of an OAK has put him to’t, and soundly. Amends, I, 1; 424. 
This seems proverbial though I have been unable to find it 
in authorities. Cf. however, the following passage from 
Henry Porter’s The Two Angry Women of Abingdon: 
“Coomes. Where be your tools? 
“Nich. Within a mile of an oak, sir; he’s a proud horse 
will not carry his own provender, I warrant ye.” 
[Nero and Other Plays, p. 177]. 


I with reverence 
Do love thee, lady, but will be no fool 
To let OCCASION slip her foretop from me. Amends, IV, 1; 463. 
= = (occasion) by the forelock (for she is bald behind). 
, 411. 
A, 635; P, 204; T, 468. Cf. C, Eng., 771. 
Cf. Cato, “Fronte capillata, post est Occasio calua”— 
Catonis Disticha, ed. Joseph Néve (Liege, 1926), p. 28. 


I shall stay here, and ha’ my head broke, . . . and then my lord’s 
warrant will help me toa PLAISTER, that’s all. Weathercock, 
I, 2; 354. 
To break my head and then give me a plaster. A, 65. 
P, 220; S, 500; T, 57. 
Cf. Number 34 above. Field combines the two proverbial 
expressions. 


PRAVIS omnia prava. Amends, III, 3; 453. 

A parody on the Latin proverb, Puris omnia pura—Titus i. 
15; cited by H. T. Riley, Dictionary of Latin Quotations 
(London, 1856), p. 351. 

I have been unable to find another occurrence. 


tty a this doublet sets in PRINT, my lord. Weathercock, 
, 2; 347. 
his leg, his hand, his body, and all his members stand in PRINT. 
Amends, III, 3; 454. 

In print. S, 221. 

T, 504. 

In the early seventeenth century, the proverbial phrase 
was frequently applied to “the exact crimping, goffering, or 
set of the plaits or pleats of the ruffs then worn”’—OEZD, 
s. print, 14 c. 


Now doth the pot of love boil in my bosom: 

Cupid doth blow the fire; and— 

I cannot RHYME to bosom; but I’ll go reason with her. Wea- 
thercock, I, 2; 354. 
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Neither rhyme nor reason. S, 310. 

A, 529; J, 268; P, 265; W, 360, No. 799. 

Unable to complete his rhyme, the poetaster Sir Abraham 
Ninny breaks off his verse and attempts to salvage his wit 
by the proverbial juxtaposition of rhyme and reason. 


I’ll not be fourth or fifth, 

For the old proverb’s good, which long hath been, 

Says safest ’tis sleeping in a whole SKIN. Weathercock, II, 
1; 370. . 

It is good sleeping in a whole skin. S, 233. 

A, 682; RD, I, 650; W, 282. 

Another conscious and labelled use of the proverb. 

This proverb served as title for W. Wager’s lost play, 
’Tis Good Sleeping in a Whole Skin, 1563—Gertrude M. 
Sibley, The Lost Plays and Masques 1500-1642 (Ithaca, 
1933), p. 160. 


my misfortune now makes me submit myself to service; but 
there is no ebb so low but hath his TIDE again. Amends, I, 
1; 426. 
The tide never goes out so far but it always comes in again. 
A, 633. Cf. C, Eng., 363; S, 95: Every flow hath its ebb. 
S, 465; cf. RD, I, 428; cf. S, 482; 7, 248. 


This is like gilded TOMBS, 
Compacted of jet pillars, marble stones, 
Which hide from ’s stinking flesh and rotten bones. Weather- 
cock, III, 2; 378. 
Gilded tombs do worms infold. Merchant of Venice, II, 7; 69. 

T, 546; cf. J, 10; P, 48. 

Miss Brinkley notes [op. cit., p. 88] the occurrence of a 
parallel to this allusion in Massinger and Field’s The Fatal 
Dowry, II, 1: “The golden calf, that was an idol decked/ 
With marble pillars, jet, and porphyry.” 


I'll TRY her first, then trust her, if I can. Amends, I, 1; 481. 

Try (your friend) before you trust (him). S, 555. 
A, 648—cf. 651. 

Verity prints “trust” following his predecessors, among 
whom J. P. Collier in his edition (London, 1829) seems here 
to have been bowdlerizing since the quartos of Amends for 
Ladies print “thrust.” Thus Field seems to be punning on 
rather than simply alluding to the proverb. 

’tis but shallow woe 

That — a noise; deep’st WATERS stillest go. Amends, III, 

2; 45 
Still waters run deep. A, 602. 

J, —_ P, 148; RD, Il, 399; S, 403; T, 699. Cf. C, Wel., 


Cf. Number 29 above, and see the quotation from Herrick. 
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Why, how now, Mistress WHAT-LACK-YE? Amends, II, 1; 433. 
ee — now, good man flatcap, WHAT-D’YE-LACK? Amends, 
IV, 3; . 
What d’ye lack? A, 677. 
S, 567 
A proverbial phrase which frequently serves in the drama 
as a contemptuous epithet for shopkeeper, upon whose cry 
it is based. 


He makes a false WIFE that suspects a true. Amends, I, 1; 431. 
One of the most frequently quoted passages in Field. See 
Benham, op. cit., 1384 b. Not found in authorities on 

the proverb, it is listed here for its sententious quality. 


A WOMAN is a Weathercock. Title. 
Women are (oft times) weather-cocks. A, 703f. 

P, 307; RD, I, 48; II, 449; 7, 704. 

The proverb itself is much less old than the ideas upon 
which it is based. Sinners who are overcome in the second 
battle against sin, that in their own hearts, according to the 
Ayenbite of Inwyt, “byeth ase the wedercoc thet is ope the 
steple / thet him vent mid eche wynde” [ed. Richard Morris 
(FETS; London, 1866), p. 180]. Woman, of course, had 
long been accused of fickleness: “varium et mutabile semper 
/ femina” [Virgil, Aeneid, ed. J. W. Mackail (Oxford, 1930), 
IV, 509f.]. For the connection between woman and the 
variableness of wind see the RD citations above. A lists 
no exampie of the proverb prior to 1633, when he cites 
Thomas Draxe, Bibliotheca Scholastica Instructissima, p. 
238: “Women are (oft times) weathercocks.” Possibly 
Field’s play contributed to the later English popularity of 
the proverb. 


there is no WOMAN in the world 

Can hold out in the end, if youth, shape, wit, 

Met in one subject, do assault her aptly. Amends, III, 1; 447. 
All women may be won. 17, 747; cf. 76. 

A, 705; P, 152; cf. RD, I, 470. 

This cynical view of woman’s virtue links Field closely 
with Chapman [cf. May-Day, I, 1: 151: “she’s a woman, is 
she not? ... then let me alone with her”—ed. T. M. Parrott 
(New York, 1910-1914)] and with Beaumont and Fletcher 
[A. W. Ward, History of English Dramatic Literature (Lon- 
don, 1899), II, 758]. 


They say every woman has a springe to catch a WOODCOCK. 
Weathercock, IV, 2; 396. 


A, 193, lists only this example, despite the well known occur- 
rences in Hamlet (I, 3: 115; V, 2: 317). 
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57. there’s nothing uttered but carries a double sense, one good, one 
bad; but if the hearer apply it to the WORST, the fault lies in 
4 rd A corrupt understanding, not in the speaker. Amends, 

The underlying idea is proverbial. Cf. There were no ill 

language if it were not ill taken. A, 324. 

C, Eng., 1038. 

Verity follows his predecessors in printing “but carries” 
where the quartos read, more discriminatingly, “that car- 
ries.” The Widow here would say, “not the speaker of double 
entendres, but the hearer of them who chooses the worse 
meaning, is at fault.” 


58. ~_— not a WOUND with searching, where was none. Amends, 
, 1; 481. 
it is folly to rub the skarre when the wound is almost whole. 
Greene, Philomela [Works, XI, 154]. 
Not found in authorities, this may be a reflection of 
proverbial matter not recorded as such. It is included here 
in the hope that light may be shed upon it. 


From the preceding quotations it will be seen that Field’s use 
of proverbs and proverbial lore is extensive in scope. Omitting 
the four '4 items of which the proverbial nature has not been estab- 
lished, one finds in the plays of Field fifteen '* proverbs,!7 seven- 
teen 18 apothegms, five! proverbial comparisons, and seventeen ”° 
other proverbial expressions—or a total of fifty-four instances of 
indebtedness to proverbial matter. Since Field uses two?! borrow- 
ings twice each, one must say that Field’s two plays contain fifty- 
six passages reflective of proverbial lore, or an average of twenty- 


* A fifty-ninth item, The ROOST and rule, Amends, I, 1; 418, which might 
be compared with “Rule the roast,” A, 540; S, 537, can not be allowed. In 
the reading “roost” Verity follows his predecessor, W. Carew Hazlitt, editor 
of the plays for Dodsley, A Select Collection of Old English Plays (Ath ed.; 
London, 1874-1876), XI. The quartos and Collier (London, 1829) read, cor- 
rectly, “rest.” Thus there seems to be no ground for taking this line as a 
proverbial expression. 

** Numbers 16, 33, 53, 58. 

** The passage from Porter, I think, justifies not omitting Number 41. 

** Numbers 2, 3, 13, 18, 19, 28, 25, 40, 42, 47, 48, 49, 51, 54, 56. 

** It is not to be supposed that all readers would classify all items as has 
the present writer. I place among the apothegms rather than among the 
proverbs those items which, not primarily figurative, seem to me essentially 
sententious. For the present purpose this is thought to be a sufficiently dis- 
criminating classification. It is ed upon the matter Field borrows, not 
upon the use to which he puts it. 

** Numbers 1, 4, 6, 7, 9, 11, 12, 15, 22, 29, 30, 31, 39, 44, 50, 55, 57. 

** Numbers 5, 24, 36, 37, 38. 

*° Numbers 8, 10, 14, 17, 20, 21, 26, 27, 28, 32, 34, 35, 41, 43, 45, 46, 52. 

** Numbers 45 and 52. 
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eight to the play.” Field’s proverbial matter is divided rather evenly 
between the two plays. Of his fifty-six passages indebted to pro- 
verbial lore, thirty occur in A Woman Is a Weathercock, twenty-six 
in Amends for Ladies. 

Field’s use of proverbial lore is, moreover, varied in nature. 
Apparently he used proverbs and proverbial expressions for most 
of the reasons which have been adduced for the use of them by other 
writers.22 Although it would be rash to claim that he or another 
writer used a given proverb for but one isolated reason,™* three 
distinct reasons for Field’s use of proverbial elements may be pointed 
out. 

First, proverbs, it has been shown,2° have long been employed 
as a device for characterizing a class or an individual. Field em- 
ploys them for both sorts of characterization. Part of the effect 
of his satire on the “Knights of the New Creation” and their asso- 
ciates arises from their comic use of proverbs, which, according to 
an early paroemiographer, “lie on the lips of fools.”2° Perhaps 
Field’s most notable portrait in this category is that of Sir Abraham 
Ninny in A Woman Is a Weathercock, who uses seven2’ self- 
characterizing proverbs and proverbial phrases. Four?® of these 
are of a special type comparable to that noticed by Anstensen in 
Peer Gynt and related characters, who “make use of the proverb 
in order to identify their conduct with certain standards and norms 
generally accepted by the majority of their fellows.” 2° In Field, 
however, this use of the proverb more often than not is indulged in 
for its contribution to humor and reality of speech and motivation. 
Thus Number 47 is introduced when Sir Abraham, hoping to avoid 


_ ™ Comparison with average-per-play of other writers is of limited value 
since the various studies employ different criteria for selecting items, may in- 
clude some non-dramatic works as well as plays, and differ in the extent to 
which they had to exclude matter because of considerations of space. It will, 
however, give a general indication of the extent to Field’s debt to paroemiology. 
In Shakespeare Jente treats 376 items—roughly, ten to the play. In Jonson, 
Pfeffer finds 457—roughly, twenty-two to the Ee. In Ibsen, Ansten Anstensen 
[The Proverb in Ibsen (New York, 1936)] finds, omitting biblical quotations, 
759—roughly, twenty-eight to the play as in Field. 

** See Archer Taylor, The Proverb (Cambridge, 1931), pp. 172f.; Whiting, 
op. cit., p. x; Pfeffer, op. cit., pp. 19-29; and the very good summation by 
Anstensen, op. cit., p. 4. 

“That which characterizes, for example, may also add humor and serve 
as a stylistic ornament. 

**e.g., by Anstensen, op. cit., p. 4; by Whiting, op. cit., p. x. 

*°C, Eng., 889. 

*" Numbers 38, 21, 31, 34, 43, 46, 47. 

*® Numbers 3, 21, 31, and 47. 

*° Op. cit., p. 245. 
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a fight, seeks to rationalize his cowardice.*® Field utilizes the dis- 
approval of the proverb inchoate in his time when he calls attention 
to Sir Abraham’s use of proverbs thus: 


Sir. Inn. Wife, my Lady Ninny, do you hear your son? 
He speaks seldom, but when he speaks— 


Lue. He speaks proverbs, i’ faith.*! 


That even this much emphasis on the proverbs of Sir Abraham 
results in what seems to be a group rather than an individual char- 
acterization is indicated by the fact that most of his proverbs could 
just as well have been put into the mouths of other characters of 
his class. The sycophant, Pendant, for example, is humorously 
characterized by his use of seven * proverbs and proverbial phrases 
suggestive of those of Sir Abraham. 

Field does, however, use the proverb for one fine individual char- 
acterization, that of the fictitious Princox in Amends for Ladies. 
There Bold, masquerading as a waiting-woman, pretends to be a 
Puritan gentlewoman; and six ** items from proverbial lore, along 
with other sententious matter, are employed to delineate the char- 
acter of this Precisian. The device permits Field to stage a good 
deal of fun and at the same time to satirize Precisian speech. The 
style of Princox’s remarks is several times the occasion for com- 
ment by other characters.*4 

A second major use to which Field puts proverbs and proverbial 
phrases is to enlist audience acceptance of a line of argument or 
conduct. From one point of view, a play is a series of short con- 
flicts so arranged as to state, develop, and resolve a major dramatic 
conflict. In the scenes devoted to the presentation of minor con- 
flicts, characters defend opposing points of view on whatever sub- 
jects may be under discussion. Particularly in satirical works, the 
proverb frequently offers a crystallization of such points of view; 
and by its universality ** serves to win over to the side of the char- 


*° Cf. Numbers 15, in which the braggart soldier, Pouts, attempts stoicism; 
and 56, in which Pendant uses the proverb to support his argument that Wag- 
tail should lay the paternity of her unborn child to the innocent Sir Abraham. 
Field uses this method seriously in Number 9, when the Husband in Amends 
attempts to justify his request that Subtle tempt his wife. 

** Weathercock, II, 1; 370. 

*? Numbers 5, 10, 26, 27, 40, 45, 56. 

** Numbers 4, 11, 16, 25, 45, 48. 

** Amends I, 1; 426, III, 3; 453. 

** Universality of another sort is served by Number 32. See comment 
under the proverb, 
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acter employing it, characters of the opposition and that part of 
the audience which is impressed by the patent applicability and 
homespun wisdom of its truth. This use of proverbs is, in effect, 
the appeal to authority—in this case, that of the ancient wisdom 
of the race; for “Proverbs are the children of experience,” ** which 
“cannot be contradicted.” 7 

Twenty-four * of Field’s quotations from or allusions to pro- 
verbial lore appear to serve this purpose. Occasionally the argu- 
ment in support of which a proverb is offered is comic, as in the 
debate in Amends for Ladies between Maid, Wife, and Widow, the 
first and last of whick buttress their contentions by citing Number 
24, and perhaps in that between Husband and Subtle in the same 
play, where the former cites Number 55 in support of his cynical 
view of woman’s virtue. More often, however, Field employs pro- 
verbial lore to win acceptance for conventional ideas in serious 
discussions, such as that between the Widow and Bold in Amends 
for Ladies, where the Widow cites Number 1 and calls it a “fond 
opinion,” or that between Ingen and Lord Proudly, later, in which 
Ingen cites Numbers 29 and 51 to prove the depth of his love for 
Proudly’s sister. Certainly the underlying tone of ethical earnest- 
ness which marks Scudmore’s indictment of woman in A Woman Is 
a Weathercock, III, 2, is attributable in part to his use in a brief 
scene of seven *° allusions to or quotations from proverbial lore. 

Field uses proverbs and proverbial expressions, finally, for vari- 
ous stylistic values which they afford. They are “the elegancies, 
as the commonest so the commendablest phrases of the language.” 
Sometimes Field obtains from proverbial matter helpful ornamenta- 
tion, as when Sir Abraham in A Woman Is a Weathercock plays with 
the proverbial “rhyme” and “reason.” 4° Sometimes his characters 
show their modernity and sophistication—indicate that they are 
“in the groove,” or “hep”—by using expressions which were cur- 
rently popular.*! Occasionally proverbial matter offers Field epi- 
grammatic material which he makes serve his dramaturgical turn. 


*C, Eng., 887. 

** Ibid., Ir., 552. 

** Numbers 2, 6, 7, 8, 9, 12, 14, 17, 19, 20, 22, 24, 28, 29, 30, 32, 33, 36, 37, 
49, 51, 54, 55, 58. 

** Numbers 8, 14, 17, 20, 33, 36, 49. 
_ .“°Number 46. Another instance which seems to occur chiefly for ornament 
is Number 42. Ornamentation is provided also by Numbers 1, 2, 4, 5, 7, 8, 9, 
11, 15, 16, 18, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 37, 38, 39, 41, 44, 48, 49, and 51, which 
serve at the same time one or more additional functions. 

“ Thus, I think, occur Numbers 3, 10, 18, 27, 35, 38, 45, 52. 
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With Number 23 he reinforces the ending of Act III, Scene 3, of 
Amends for Ladies; with Number 50 he enhances the theatrical 
value of the ending of Act I of the same play. Number 13 serves 
the same purpose for Act I, Scene 1, of A Woman Is a Weathercock. 
With its formal introduction, Number 19 Field uses as a rhymed 
couplet for closing Act IV of Amends for Ladies and for driving 
home an idea central to both plays. 

Evidence offered in the present study justifies the conclusion 
that Nathan Field makes more extensive and varied use of proverbs 
and proverbial lore than has been recognized. Among the uses to 
which he puts proverbial matter, prominent are individual and group 
characterization, argumentation incident to discussion and action, 
and stylistic embellishment. 


Mount Holyoke College 











FOLKLORE BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR 1945 
by 
R. S. Boggs 


Folklore scholars continued their activities with surprising zeal 
during the late war, even those who participated directly in military 
activities, often profiting by their stay in new and strange regions 
to collect folklore there during their spare moments; and now that 
the war is ended, folklore activities everywhere are returning to 
normal with increasing vigor. Augusto Rat] Cortazar, member of 
Folklore Americas in Buenos Aires, has been appointed director of 
the library of the Faculty of philosophy and letters of the Univer- 
sity of Buenos Aires and chief of the department of folklore of the 
Ethnographic museum of this Faculty. With the help of students, 
he has finished a second contribution to his Bibliographic guide to 
Argentine folklore. He has received a scholarship from the National 
commission of culture to continue his folklore work in the Calchaqui 
valley. One of his students, Maria Rosa Ladoux, is translating from 
English into Spanish the four most general chapters of Stith Thomp- 
son’s manuscript of his new book on the folktale. In August 1945 
Cortazar lectured on folklore in the Institute of university extension 
of the National university of the Litoral, in Rosario de Santa Fe, 
Argentina. Published results of some of these activities will be 
forthcoming. Cortazar has, with the help of Horacio A. Difrieri, 
finished cataloging the Félix F. Outes library, in the Ethnographic 
museum, so important for folklore. His folklore course in the Mu- 
seum this year was attended by 22 students. Julian B. Caceres 
Freyre has been appointed investigador of the Instituto nacional 
de la tradicién in Buenos Aires. Carlos Vega, member of Folklore 
Americas in Buenos Aires, took a 43 day trip in February to March 
1945 through Jujuy, Tucuman, Santiago del Estero, La Rioja and 
Catamarca, Argentina, guiding and instructing his student, Sylvia 
Eisenstein, who made recordings of 591 folksongs. Juan Draghi 
Lucero, member of Folklore Americas in Mendoza, Argentina, is 
studying in U. S. A. Arthur Posnansky, member of Folklore Amer- 
icas in Bolivia, after spending most of 1945 in New York personally 
supervising the publication of his great work, Tihuanacu, the cradle 
of American man, returned to La Paz in November 1945, having 
seen vols. I and II through the press and arranged for the publica- 
tion of vol. III. Luiz Heitor Corréa de Azevedo, member of Folklore 
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Americas in Rio de Janeiro, recorded work songs of Negroes who 
work in diamond mines in Minas Gerais, Brasil, in late 1944. In 
January 1945 he collected folksongs in Rio Grande do Sul. Oreste 
Plath, in Santiago de Chile, lectured in the Instituto chileno-britanico 
de cultura, January 23, 1945, on “Nosotros y el vino” and “El pueblo 
chileno y la muerte,” discussing proverbs, songs and other folklore 
related to the concepts of wine and death. The recent activities of 
Henrietta Yurchenco in recording Indian music in Guatemala, and 
Chiapas and Sonora, Mexico, under the auspices of the Inter- 
American Indian institute in collaboration with the Mexican minis- 
try of education and the Library of Congress in Washington, D. C., 
are reported in both Spanish and English in the Boletin indigenista 
(Mexico, D. F.) 1945, V, 18-19, 112-115, 258-263. The Library of 
Congress will distribute copies of recordings made of Cora, Huichol 
and Seri Indian music. Rail G. Guerrero, of the department of 
folklore of the Instituto nacional de antropologia e historia, Mexico, 
D. F., lectured on “El sentido del folklore musical de Chiapas,’’ illus- 
trated by musical recordings and color films of dances, etc., in the 
Scientific society Antonio Alzate, Mexico, D. F., March 12, 1945, 
Rubén M. Campos, eminent Mexican folklorist, professor in the 
National school of music, folklorist of the National museum, author 
of Folklore literario de México and numerous other contributions 
to Mexican folklore, born April 25, 1872, died on June 7, 1945, in 
Mexico City. Vicente T. Mendoza, and wife Virginia, member of 
Folklore Americas and president of the Mexican folklore society, 
went as visiting professor, Nov. 1945 to June 1946, to the University 
of New Mexico, Albuquerque, N. M., U. S. A., where he is teaching 
a music course, transcribing and analysing the collection of New 
Mexican folkmusic. In a meeting with A. L. Campa, T. M. Pearce, 
J. D. Robb, R. Cobos and others interested at that University, the 
basis of a plan was worked out to form a group of folklore specialists 
to direct the work of a larger group which may constitute the basis 
for a folklore society in Albuquerque. On Dec. 28, 1945, Mendoza 
gave a public lecture on the Traditional ballads of Mexico and their 
New Mexican relations, with a notable example in Delgadina. Amalia 
Millan, folklorist of Mexico City, lectured on Folklore, music and 
costumes of the Indians of Mexico in the Southwest museum, Los 
Angeles, California, U. S. A., November 11, 1945, and elsewhere 
in California during the year on Mexican folklore, illustrated with 
regional costumes worn by herself. J. M. B. Farfan, member of 
Folklore Americas in Lima, Peru, in late 1944 traveled in Ayacucho, 
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Apurimac, Cuzco and Puno, Peru, studying folk arts (weaving, 
pottery, etc.), materials which he will utilize in his work in Quechua 
folklore, ethnology and linguistics. An ethnographic survey of Peru 
has been initiated, in cooperation with the Smithsonian institution 
of Washington, D. C., for which more trips are planned; among 
the collaborators, Farfan will take the folkloric and linguistic por- 
tions. C. G. Loomis, University of California, U. S. A., received a 
Guggenheim fellowship to work on the miracles of Christian legend 
and white magic. Levette J. Davidson, of the University of Denver, 
Colorado, U. S. A., received a grant from the Rockefeller founda- 
tion for folklore study of the western U. S. Rocky mountain region 
during 1945. J. J. Niles, of Kentucky, U.S. A., gave a course on the 
Anglo-American folk ballad and carol in the Julliard summer school 
in New York City. Richard M. Dorson, of Michigan state college, 
has been awarded a six months’ grant from the Library of Congress 
of Washington, D. C., to study U.S. culture. His study will include 
legendary and other folk narrative material of the northwestern 
U. S. A. Arthur L. Campa, member of Folklore Americas in New 
Mexico, U. S. A., has returned to his professorship in the Univer- 
sity of New Mexico and folklore work, after serving three years 
during the late war in the U. S. Air Force in South America, Africa 
and France. He hopes soon to issue a study of New Mexican folk- 
poetry, from the University of New Mexico press. B. A. Botkin, 
member of Folklore Americas, now working on a Treasury of New 
England folklore, gave a course on U. S. folklore in the Jefferson 
school of social science in New York City during the last quarter 
of 1945, and lectured on American folklore and regionalism at Vassar 
and on Negro folklore at Brooklyn college, New York. R. S. Boggs, 
member of Folklore Americas, was made corresponding member 
of the Sociedad folklérica del Uruguay in its meeting of May 23, 
1945. He was presented with a special diploma by the Sociedad 
folklérica de México in a special session, August 22, 1945, in Mexico 
City, which cites him as the founder of this Society. He spent the 
year, February 1945 to February 1946, in Mexico as visiting pro- 
fessor of folklore, invited by the National university of Mexico, the 
National school of anthropology, the Mexican society of folklore, 
and the Mexican-North American institute of cultural cooperation, 
sent with the cooperation of the U. S. department of state. He gave 
introductory courses on the science of folklore in the Faculty of 
philosophy of the University, the School of anthropology and the 
Folklore society, a seminar (whose theme was to establish the folk- 
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lore map of Mexico) in the School of anthropology, and various 
lectures in the Institute, the Mexican society of anthropology, on 
_ the radio, etc. He established archives of folklore bibliography and 
colored slides documenting Mexican folklife in the Benjamin Frank- 
lin library of Mexico City. George K. Anderson, of Brown univer- 
sity, received a Guggenheim fellowship to work on the legend of 
the Wandering Jew. J. F. Dobie, of the University of Texas, re- 
cently returned from a year in England as professor of American 
history and folklore in Cambridge university, has been given the 
honorary title of epistolarian of the Texas folklore society. Duncan 
B. M. Emrich has succeeded B. A. Botkin as chief of the Archive 
of American folksong in the Library of Congress in Washington, 
D. C. Emrich formerly was professor in the University of Denver, 
Colorado, U. S. A., has worked especially on miners’ folklore in 
Colorado, took his Ph.D. at Harvard university and a degree of 
doctor of letters at the University of Madrid. During the late war, 
in the U. S. Army, he was General Eisenhower’s official historian. 
A professorship of Canadian folklore has been established at the 
University of Montreal, as was one in Laval university, Quebec, 
February 1944. 

About a dozen new organizations and periodicals interested in 
folklore have been established, organized, reorganized or made new 
plans affecting folklore during the year. The Instituto nacional de 
la tradicién of Buenos Aires has its residence in 2992 Giiemes street 
and has begun to function. Its director is Juan Alfonso Carrizo, 
member of Folklore Americas. It has three investigators collecting 
folklore in the interior of Argentina. It hopes soon to begin publica- 
tion of its revista semestral and a series of monographs, the first 
of which is to be La décima en México, by V. T. Mendoza, member 
of Folklore Americas and president of the Mexican folklore society. 
It wishes to establish exchange with other organizations which pub- 
lish in folklore. (See also Folklore, boletin del departamento de 
folklore del Instituto de cooperacién universitaria de los Cursos de 
cultura Catélica (Buenos Aires) 1944, no. 9, p. 77). In January 
1945, in the Faculty of philosophy and letters of the National univer- 
sity of Cuyo, in Mendoza, Argentina, was founded a section of folk- 
lore and regional history, under the direction of Juan Draghi Lucero, 
member of Folklore Americas, as a branch of the Institute of his- 
torical investigation of that University. A folklore course, collection 
of materials from that region and their scientific analysis, an archive, 
including musical recordings, a folklore map of the region, a museum, 
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ecard file, library and bibliography are to be established and results 
published in appropriate channels of this University. The Instituto 
de folklore del Litoral, in the Museo municipal de bellas artes, Santa 
Fe, Argentina, was established in 1941 as a section of this Museum, 
for diffusion of local folklore and affirmation of the national and 
American culture of this region, more than for research. In 1945 
a Boletin of this Instituto began to be published regularly. The 
published objectives of the Asociaci6én folklérica chilena, founded 
under the able presidency of Aureliano Oyarzin, in the Museo 
hist6érico, in Santiago de Chile, February 3, 1943, are: by scientific 
and methodical work to determine exactly the characteristics of 
what is Chilean, to divide its technical work into three sections 
(customs, language and literature; plastic arts and crafts; music 
and choreography), to increase the exhibit of folklore objects in 
this Museo, to form a folklore library, collection of newspaper clip- 
pings, photographs, phonographic recordings and card file, to have 
scientific lectures at meetings twice a month, to publish valuable 
contributions in the Revista del Museo histérico and publish reprints 
of them as Cuadernos of the Asociacién, to have monthly folkloric 
dinners, popular lectures, radio talks and courses. The Departa- 
mento de musica popular of the Direccién general de informaciones 
y cultura was founded in Santiago de Chile in June 1944. Its direc- 
tor is Pablo Garrido and its technical adviser is Carlos Lavin. It 
has already made 150 phonographic recordings and 100 in musical 
annotation. In northern Chile, in La Tirana, Iquique, it has made 
a documentary 35 mm. film, 600 m. in length, synchronized with 
local. folkmusic, of three and one-half centuries of ritualistic dances 
of that region. A folkloric census of all Chile has been made. Con- 
temporary folkmusic has been edited, and some forty matrixes have 
been recorded of choruses, soloists, etc., of Chile’s best composers, 
for a historical archive. The Revista musical chilena, published by 
the Instituto de extensién musical of the University of Chile, began 
publication in Santiago de Chile, May 1, 1945. Vicente Salas Viu 
is director; Filomena Salas is secretary. Every number usually 
contains a couple of articles on folkmusic of Chile and other Ameri- 
can countries. The general purpose of this Revista is stated in its 
first number, p. 1-3. This valuable new organ is a most welcome 
addition to our field. On May 5, 1942, the ministry of national edu- 
cation in Bogota, Colombia, issued and circulated among the school 
teachers of Colombia a mimeographed folklore questionnaire on 
dwellings, domestic objects, dress, food, work, school, transporta- 
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tion, witchcraft, festivals, poetry, riddles, proverbs, music, dances, 
narratives and speech. A considerable archive resulted. Then, 
under the ministry’s department of cultural extension, section of 
popular culture, whose chief is Luis David Pejia, a National com- 
mission of folklore was created, whose president is Luis Alberto 
Acufia. Various musicologists, ethnologists and linguists in Bogota 
constitute the Commission, which has some corresponding members 
in other parts of Colombia and which is really beginning to develop 
its work now in 1945, compiling a national calendar of folk festivals 
and a proverb collection. In January 1945, in the Pontificia univer- 
sidad Catélica Javeriana, in Bogota, Colombia, there was estab- 
lished a Sala americana, under the direction of José Rafael Arboleda. 
Dedicated to the progress of Americanist studies, this organization 
seeks the collaboration of other interested centers in sending in their 
publications in folklore, history, geography, archeology, ethnology, 
linguistics, art and sociology. The Sociedad de! folklore cubano, 
which published nearly five volumes (through vol. V, no. 3) of its 
excellent Archivos del folklore cubano during 1924 to 1930, has 
become active again, still under the able presidency of Fernando 
Ortiz. José Luis Vidaurreta is secretary and Enrique Noble is 
treasurer. The Society’s mailing address in Havana is Apartado 
postal 1649. Money is available to begin anew the publication of 
the Archivos, and a new number is expected to appear soon. The 
Sociedad folklérica de Yucatén was founded in Mérida, Yucatan, 
México, January 21, 1945, at no. 439 Calle 54, under the leadership 
of Paulino Novelo Erosa, in whose periodical, Yikal Maya Than, 
this Society is to have a regular section, and in whose no. 67 of 
March 26, 1945, VI, 67-68, is published its act of foundation. The 
Sociedad folklérica del Uruguay was founded in Montevideo April 
18, 1945. Names of officers and members, act of foundation, statutes, 
committees, a general report and investigation norms are set forth 
in a 15 pages pamphlet published under the name of the Society 
in Montevideo in 1945. The Arizona quarterly, a journal of litera- 
ture, history and folklore, began publication in 1945, sponsored by 
the University of Arizona, at Tucson, Arizona, U. S. A., under the 
editorship of Frederick Cromwell and Harry Behn, including among 
its associate editors Frances Gillmor, whose interest in folklore is 
well known. This publication is dedicated to the culture of the west- 
ern states of the U. S. A., with recognition of its folk roots. In 
March 1945, vol. I, no. 1, of the Alberta folklore quarterly appeared, 
published by the University of Alberta, in Edmonton, Alberta, Can- 
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ada, under the supervision of the Alberta folklore and local history 
project. It aims to print authentic firsthand accounts interpreta- 
tive of the region and its people, to encourage collection and preser- 
vation of traditional materials of Alberta, and to help foster a 
literature indigenous to this part of the Canadian west. Philip H. 
Godsell is editor. This project was established at the University 
in 1943. In June 1944 appeared vol. I, nos. 1-2, of the Revista de 
tradiciones populares, new quarterly of the Seccién de tradiciones 
populares of the Instituto Antonio de Nebrija of the Consejo su- 
perior de investigaciones cientificas in Madrid, Spain, under the 
able directorship of Vicente Garcia de Diego. Every number is 
to contain some 200 pages. This first, double number, containing 
415 pages and 41 plates, contains 18 good articles on various aspects 
of the folklore of Spain, and sections of archives, containing various 
types of texts, lectures, and book reviews. This new periodical con- 
tains much useful background material for the Spanish American 
folklorist. 

Many exhibits, meetings of organizations, conferences, festivals, 
etc., were held throughout the year. President José Perotti of the 
Instituto chileno de arte popular, a branch of the Comisién chilena 
de cooperacién intelectual, which functions in the University of 
Chile and has organized exhibits and contributed to the creation 
of a Museum of folk art, addressed a letter in August 1945 to mayors 
of towns all over Chile, asking them, in celebration of Chile’s in- 
dependence anniversary festivities on September 18, to organize 
folk dances, games and exhibits of Chilean folk art. For further 
details see Oreste Plath, Apuntes para un plan de festejos populares, 
in La opinién (Santiago de Chile) September 18, 1945, p. 18. An 
exhibit of North American Indian art, arranged by René d’Harnon- 
court, Daniel Rubin de la Borbolla and Miguel Covarrubias, was held 
in the Museo nacional in Mexico City early in 1945 under the auspices 
of the National gallery of art, the National institute of anthropology 
and history of Mexico, the Mexican-North American institute of 
cultural relations and the Inter-American Indian institute. More 
than 250 pieces were loaned by various organizations and individuals, 
covering material from the Eskimos to the Atlantic and southwestern 
regions of the U. S. A. In Nicaragua the National Indian institute 
held a Departmental native exhibit at Masaya under the auspices 
of the President of Nicaragua, and money prizes were offered for 
the best exhibits. An exhibit of the straw weaving industries of 
Peru was held in Lima, January 27 to February 3, 1945, authorized 
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by a presidential decree of December 4, 1944, reported in the Boletin 
indigenista (Mexico, D. F.) 1945, V, 86-89. This industry is at- 
tractive to the Indians because of easily accessible raw materials, 
the opportunity for exercising their manual skill, and the necessity 
for little capital and equipment. Chiclayo is a notable center. The 
annual meeting of the American folklore society was held in Chi- 
cago, Illinois, U. S. A., December 28, 1945, in conjunction with the 
annual meeting of the Modern language association of America. The 
folklore section of the Modern language association of America held 
its annual meeting in Chicago, December 29, 1945. The folkmusic 
division of the Musicians’ congress is reported by Earl Robinson in 
CFQ 1945, IV, 292-295. The fifth annual Western folklore confer- 
ence was held at the University of Denver, Colorado, U. S. A., July 
12-14, 1945, well reported in CFQ 1945, IV, 420-421. There were 
16 visiting participants from Colorado, Kansas, Utah, Michigan, 
Montana, Nebraska and Washington, D. C., folk dancing and music, 
and ten papers on various aspects of folklore, chiefly in the western 
U. S. A. The Hoosier folklore society held in Indianapolis, Indiana, 
U. S. A., October 26, 1944, its seventh annual meeting, which is 
reported in HFB 1944, III, 71-72. Herbert Halpert resigned as 
editor because of his duties in the U. S. Army, and was succeeded 
by Ernest W. Baughman. Its 1945 meeting was held in Indianapolis, 
October 25. The Museum of New Mexico, U. S. A., at Santa Fe, 
received a collection of textiles and related specimens of folk art 
of the Chinantec Indians of Oaxaca, Mexico, reported in P 1945, 
LII, 214. In the library of Columbia university in New York City, 
November 1, 1944, Mexican corridos and calaveras were exhibited. 
Domingo Alessio Robles, accompanied by Enrique Portes, sang 
some of them. Camp Woodland held a conference on folklore in a 
democracy, March 10, 1945, in the Elisabeth Irwin high school in 
New York City. B. A. Botkin, Charles Seeger, Harold Thompson, 
George Herzog and other U. S. folklorists elaborated on various 
aspects of this theme in papers and a round table discussion. An 
evening concert of folkmusic concluded the conference. The nine- 
teenth annual mountain dance and folk festival, again under the able 
direction of Bascom Lamar Lunsford, was held in Asheville, North 
Carolina, U. S. A., August 2-4, 1945. The folklore group of the 
Indiana state teachers’ association met in Indianapolis, Indiana, 
U. S. A., October 25, 1945. Thelma G. James, of Wayne university 
in Detroit, Michigan, spoke on the Folklore of a great city. The 
Tennessee folklore society held its annual meeting on November 3, 
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1945, in McMinnville, Tennessee, U. S. A., reported in TFSB 1945, 
XI, no. 4, p. 20-22. The Instituto americano de arte of Cuzco, Peru, 
since May 1942, has been giving every two weeks over Cuzco radio 
station OAX7A musical and literary programs for the popular dif- 
fusion of Peruvian folklore. This “Folklore hour of Peru” is di- 
rected by Humberto Vidal and Luis Nieto. Over New York radio 
station WNYC, beginning November 9, 1945, every Friday night 
at 8:30 P.M., Elaine Lambert Lewis began the third season of 
“Folksongs of the seven million.” B. A. Botkin, George Herzog, 
L. C. Jones, H. W. Thompson and other leading U. S. folklorists, 
as well as numerous eminent singers, are appearing on these broad- 
casts. The Instituto de investigaciones folklérico-musicales of the 
Facultad de bellas artes of the University of Chile has edited an 
excellent album of ten double disks (R.C.A. Victor) of “Aires tradi- 
cionales y folkléricos de Chile.” The capable director of this In- 
stituto, Eugenio Pereira Salas, member of Folklore Americas, has 
thus made available to the public (to whom this album is offered 
for sale) a fine selection of Chilean folkmusic, carefully recorded, 
with the collaboration of Carlos Lavin, Carlos Isamitt, Jorge Urrutia 
Blondell, Filomena Salas and Miguel Barros. This album has been 
well received all over Chile and abroad, serving both scholars and 
in the diffusion of Chilean folkmusic. For an announcement of this 
collection see the Revista musical chilena (Universidad de Chile, 
Santiago) 1945, I, no. 1, p. 40-41, and no. 3, p. 21. The Library 
of Congress, Washington, D. C., announces 5 more albums of U. S. 
folksongs, ballads and dance tunes. The University of California 
press is preparing to publish a Dictionary of California placenames, 
under the direction of Erwin G. Gudde. In CFQ 1945, IV, 90-93, 
the editor gives some illustrative material and asks for further con- 
tributions. Origin and history of names and stories about them 
will be included. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


AFQ—Alberta folklore quarterly. Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 


Al—América indigena, é6rgano oficial del Instituto indigenista inter- 
americano. Mexico, D. F. 


AIEC—Anales del Instituto de etnologia americana de la Univer- 
sidad nacional de Cuyo. Mendoza, Argentina. 
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AILC—Anales del Instituto de lingiifstica de la Universidad nacional 
de Cuyo. Mendoza, Argentina. 

AS—American speech. Columbia university press. New York City. 

ASFM—Anuario de la Sociedad folklérica de México. Mexico, D. F. 

ASGH—Anales de la Sociedad de geografia e historia de Guatemala, 


BFM—Boletin de filologia. Instituto de estudios superiores. Monte- 
video. 


BIFL—Boletin del Instituto de folklore del Litoral. Santa Fe, Ar- 
gentina. 


CFQ—California folklore quarterly, organ of the California folklore 
society. University of California press. Berkeley, 
California, U. S. A. 


FA—Folklore Americas. 


HFB—Hoosier folklore bulletin, organ of the Hoosier folklore soci- 
ety. Bloomington, Indiana, U. S. A. 


IJAL—International journal of American linguistics. Bloomington, 
Indiana, U. S. A. 


JAF—Journal of American folklore. U.S. A. 


MSMC—Masterkey. Southwest museum. Los Angeles, California, 
U.S. A. 


NYFQ—New York folklore quarterly. Ithaca, New York, U. S. A. 
P—El] palacio. Santa Fe, New Mexico, U.S. A. 


RAMSP—Revista do Arquivo municipal. So Paulo, Brasil. 
RBRJ—Revista brasileira. Rio de Janeiro. 


RMS—Revista mexicana de sociologia. Instituto de investigaciones 
sociales. Universidad nacional de México. Mexico, D.F. 


RTPM—Revista de tradiciones populares. Madrid. 

SFQ—Southern folklore quarterly. University of Florida, U. S. A. 
TFSB—Tennessee folklore society bulletin. Tennessee, U. S. A. 
YMTM—yYikal Maya Than. Merida, Yucatan, Mexico. 
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GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 
El arte y el folklore. BIFL Feb. 1945, no. 5, p. 1. 


Artists should seek inspiration in their own folklore. 


Azevedo, Aroldo. Monografias regionais; planos sumarios para 
pesquisas. Boletim geografico (Conselho nacional de geografia, 
Rio de Janeiro) 1943, I, no. 9, p. 93-109. 

Chiefly of background interest for general folklore questionnaire, but 


also includes items of direct folklore interest (p. 99), such as, traditions, 
festivals, dress, etc. 


Azevedo, Domingos de. Tradicées populares de Vila-do-Conde. 
Douro-Litoral, boletim da Comisséo provincial de etnografia e 
historia (Porto, Portugal) 1944, segunda série, I, 61-69. 


9 charms and formulas, 13 proverbs, words only of 20 folksong qua- 
trains, 5 children’s rimes, 2 prayers, 3 customs, from Portugal. 


Boggs, Ralph Steele. Folklore. Handbook of Latin American stu- 
dies; 1942, no. 8. Cambridge, Massachusetts, U. S. A., Harvard 
university press 1943, p. 168-179. 


Classified and commented select annual bibliography of Latin Ameri- 
can folklore. 


Boggs, R. S. Partial list of persons and organizations interested 
in folklore in the New World. FA 1944, IV, 9-20. 


Grouped by countries, with mailing addresses, to stimulate closer con- 
tacts among those with folklore interests. 


Boggs, R. S. Folklore bibliography for 1944. SFQ 1945, IX, 13-88. 


Boggs, R. S. The development of folklore in a university. Studies 
in philology (University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina, U. S. A.) 1945, XLII, 484-489. 

Generalizes on the basis of author’s experiences in building up folklore 
studies at the University of North Carolina, which he feels are typical, 
likely to be present in any American university, and involve principles of 
general interest. 


Boggs, R. S. Kaarle Krohn, Die folkloristische Arbeitsmethode, 
Oslo, H. Aschehoug 1926, 168 p.; resumen en espafiol por R. S. 
Boggs de metodologia folklérica. FA 1945, V, 1-13. 

Brief synthesis in Spanish of the principles of scientific folklore study 
embodied in this most important treatise on the subject, in German, by 


the Finnish scholar, K. Krohn, sometimes known as the historic-geographic 
or Finnish method. 
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Boggs, R.S. Reprint of the letter by W. J. Thoms in the Athenaeum 
of August 22, 1846, first proposing the word “folklore,” with 
Spanish translation. FA 1945, V, 17-24. 

Reproduces the original text of this rare and historically important 


document, with a short biographic sketch of Thoms, in both Spanish and 
English. 


Boggs, R. S. Bosquejo histérico de la literatura espafiola; traduc- 
cién espanola y adaptacién al programa de la ensefianza secun- 
daria por el profesor Ildefonso Pereda Valdés. Montevideo, 
Editorial Independencia 1945. 380 p. 23 il. 2 maps. 2 tables. 

Outline history of the literature of Spain, including some folklore. 


Charles, Lucile Hoerr. The clown’s function. JAF 1945, LVIII, 
25-34. 

Cites samples of primitive clowning from diverse parts of the world, 
and concludes that the clown gives expression to something which un- 
consciously troubles his audience, which largely identifies itself with him. 
He personifies something not quite proper, yet all know he is not it. 


Costa Pereira, José Verissimo da. Pontos basicos para a organiza- 
cao de uma monografia geografica regional. Boletim geografico 
(Conselho nacional de geografia, Rio de Janeiro) 1943, I, no. 8, 
p. 90-94. 


List of 150 questions, according to recommendations of international 
congresses of geography, many of which are of direct interest to folklore. 


Davila, Victor M. Sentido humanista y trascendencia sociolégica 
del folklore. Revista del Ministerio de instruccién publica (San 
Salvador) 1944, III, no. 9, p. 81-85. 


Fine praise of folklore, pointing out its great human values, for it is 
the sediment of human experience that permits us to delve into the human 
conscience and discover the fountainheads that nourish the human spirit. 
Says folklore belongs to the group of social sciences, and calls sociology 
the natural history of human societies. 


Eberhard, W., and Boratav, Pertev N. The development of folklore 
in Turkey. JAF 1945, LVIII, 252-254. 
Good brief survey of activity and interest in folklore study since 1908, 


especially the Folk House organization and contents of archives in the 
University of Ankara. 


Emrich, Duncan. Flying bomb folklore. CFQ 1945, IV, 76-81. 


Cites names, jokes, beliefs and verses which author noted that became 
popular around him in England in June 1944, following the appearance 
of this new German weapon, and which may or may not become folklore. 
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E] folklore en la escuela. BIFL 1945, no. 5, p. 4. 


On utilization of folklore in teaching in elementary schools and its 
collection through the schools. 


E] folklore y el teatro. BIFL 1945, no. 6, p. 1. 


Dramatists should seek inspiration in their own folklore. 


Garcia de Diego, Vicente. Tradicién popular o folklore. RTPM 
1944, I, nos. 1-2, p. 1-29. 

Excellent essay on the word “folklore” and its synonyms, its meaning, 
materials it embraces, its differentiation from other fields, especially eth- 
nography, directed especially to future collectors and contributors to this 
periodical, indicating what to collect and how to collect it, with general 


indications of how it can be studied, especiaily along historic-geographic 
lines. 


Géteborgs Museum. Etnografiska Avdelningen. Berittelse fér ar 
1941, 1942, 1943. Géteborg, Sweden, Elander 1942, 1943, 1944, 
p. 41-56, 10 fig.; p. 46-55, 7 fig.; p. 49-61, 4 fig. 


Annual reports on activities of Gothenburg ethnographical museum, 
1941-1948. 


Gregorio Lavie, Lucila de. El folklore como vinculo de amor de los 
pueblos americanos. América unida (Tegucigalpa) Feb. 28, 1945, 

p. 1, 3. 
Through folklore can be seen the essence of the peoples of America, 
their heritage of cultural history and their psychology. Their sense of 


local and Panamerican patriotism is strengthened through folklore, which 
is a fountainhead of peace and American brotherhood. 


Herriott, J. H. Folklore from Marco Polo: Japan. CFQ 1945, IV, 
398-403. 

Description of great ships of China Sea (he doubtless saw) and mis- 

cellaneous data and folklore of Japan (he did not see), its great wealth, 


idols, Mongol invasion, cannibalism and invulnerability of Japanese, what 
sailors do to determine whether a voyage will be prosperous, etc. 


Ladrén de Guevara, Blanca A. A propésito de folklore. Revista 
del Instituto americano de arte (Cuzco, Peru) 1. semestre de 
1944, vol. I, afio III, no. 3, p. 130-133. 

As a science, its definition, subdivisions, lasting cultural values, espe- 
cially as understood in America. 


Malinowski, Bronislaw. Dynamics of cultural change. New Haven, 
Connecticut, U. S. A., Yale university press 1945. 


Moreira, Anténio Carlos. Tradigées populares de Paredes. Douro- 
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Litoral, boletim da Comissao provincial de etnografia e histéria 
(Porto, Portugal) 1944, segunda série, I, 57-59. 


5 beliefs, 1 prayer, 2 proverbs, 2 festivals, 6 riddles, 1 children’s rime, 
from Portugal. 


Miiller, M. La mitologia comparada; los cuentos y tradiciones popu- 
lares; los usos y costumbres. Cérdoba, Argentina, Ed. Assandri 
1944, 328 p. 


Murdock, George P. and Ford, Clellan S. and Hudson, Alfred E. and 
Kennedy, Raymond and Simmons, Leo W. and Whiting, John 
W. M. Outline of cultural materials. New Haven, Connecticut, 
U. S. A., Yale university press 1945. vii, 56 p. (Yale anthro- 
pological studies, vol. II.) 

Classification, including much material of folklore interest. 


Navarro del Aguila, Victor. Ensenanza del folklore en las universi- 
dades de América; instituciones de folklore en América; folk- 
loristas de América; bibliografia. El comercio (Cuzco, Peru) 
Sept. 23, 1943, XLVI, no. 9977, p. 2; Sept. 29, 1943, no. 9981, p. 2. 
El sol (Cuzco) Oct. 2, 1943, XLIII, no. 11,154, p. 2; Oct. 23, 19438, 
no. 11,170, p. 2; Nov. 13, 1943, no. 11,186, p. 2; April 27, 1944, 
XLIII, no. 11,316, p. 2; May 12, 1944, no. 11,326, p. 2; June 15, 
1944, no. 11,343, p. 2; Sept. 30, 1944, no. 11,425, p. 2; Oct. 5, 
1944, no. 11,429, p. 2; Oct. 18, 1944, no. 11,435, p. 2; Nov. 16, 
1944, no. 11,462, p. 2; Nov. 29, 1944, no. 11,472, p. 2. 

Series of articles describing university courses and societies, giving 
bio-bibliographical sketches of members of Folklore Americas and important 


general bibliography. Good survey for author’s local public of recent 
movements of scientific folklore activity in the New World. 


Navarro del Aguila, V. La ciencia del folklore. Huamanga, érgano 
del Centro cultural Ayacucho (Ayacucho, Peru) 1944, X, no. 56, 
p. 21-24; nos. 57-58, p. 39-42; to be continued. 


General survey of science of folklore, its representation in New World 
universities and other organizations, its general, international bibliography, 
its name and definition. 


Navarro del Aguila, V. Contenido de la ciencia del folklore. Re- 
vista radial y de variedades (Cuzco, Peru) 1944, I, nos. 7-8, 
p. 29-30. 


On the science, materials and classification of folklore. 


O’Brien, Oscar. Le folklore, source d’inspiration pour les artistes. 
Canada francais 1943, XXXI, 465-474. 
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Perea y Alonso, Sixto. El concepto casa y sus afines o etimoldégica- 
mente relacionados. BFM 1943, IV, nos. 22-24, p. 5-43. 


Assembles ideas related to concept of house, home, in many languages. 
Interesting essay in world folk thought. 


Pereira Monteiro, A. Tradicgdes populares do Marco-de-Canavezes. 
Douro-Litoral, boletim da Comissao provincial de etnografia e 
hist6ria (Porto, Portugal) 1944, segunda série, I, 71-75. 

Words only of 2 ballads (Conde d-Alemanha and A pombinha sem fel) 
and one folktale (Uma enfiada de mentiras), from Portugal. 


Pires de Lima, Fernando de Castro. S. Joao na alma do povo. Porto, 
Portugal, Portucalense editora 1944. 99 p. 
Monograph illustrating significance of St. John in various types of 


folklore in Portugal, citing many verses about him, proverbs, legends, 
beliefs, customs, St. John’s festival, etc. 


Posnansky, Arthur. ~Es o no oriundo el hombre americano en 
América? Puntos de contacto lingiiistico y dogmatico en las 
Américas. Boletin de la Sociedad geografica de La Paz 1944, 
LV, no. 67, p. 60-81, 35 fig. 

Distinguishes 2 racial types in New World: Collas, dominating tenth 
or Herrenvolk, and Aruwak, partially enslaved nine tenths or Herdenvolk; 
and maintains they did not come from Asia but are originally American. 
Tries to show by Aruwak linguistic substratum and stairstep sign (of 
which abundant illustrations from Mexico are shown) existence of cultural 
bonds among all prehistoric peoples of the Americas, with cultural center 
at Tihuanacu. 


Povifia, Alfredo. Sociologia del folklore. Cérdoba, Argentina, 
Imprenta de la Universidad 1944. 57 p. (Universidad nacional 
de Cérdoba. Pubs. del Instituto de arqueologia, lingiiistica y 
folklore “Dr. Pablo Cabrera.”’) 

Fair, clear, intelligent attempt to synthesize the best thinking on ques- 
tions of definition of folklore as a body of materials and their classifica- 
tion, and as a science and its relation to other sciences, evaluated from 
the viewpoint of a sociologist. Errs chiefly in limiting folklore to “civilized” 
groups and denying it to “primitive” groups. 


Preston, W. D. A preliminary bibliography of Turkish folklore. 
JAF 1945, LVIII, 245-251. 


List of 130 titles grouped: journals and series, general, folktale, folk- 
song, folkdrama, folkbook, anecdotes, riddles, related literature. Chiefly 
Anatolian. Bibliographic data is quite fragmentary. 


Ramos, Arthur. Definic&éo e limites do folklore. RBRJ 1943, III, 
no. 5, p. 187-151. 
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Ramos Espinosa, Alfredo. Folklore no es mugre. ASFM 1948, 
IV, 37-39. 


Excellent reply to those who erroneously associate folklore with filth 
which comes from poverty, carelessness and ignorance, which factors cer- 
tainly do not produce the lore or wisdom of the folk. 


Saez, Antonia. Las artes del lenguaje en la escuela elemental. San 
Juan de Puerto Rico, Imp. Venezuela 1944. 286 p. 


Textbook for teaching elementary school children to develop their use 
of language within a medium as natural and spontaneous as their own 
life, taking into account folk speech and proverbs, to develop a live and 
expressive language. With definition and illustration, the use of folk tales, 
legends, poetry and drama (puppets and Chinese shades) is exemplified, 
Fine contribution for use of folklore in education. 


Schlauch, Margaret. Folklore in the Soviet Union. Science and 
society 1944, VIII, 205-222. 


Teyssier, Ezequiel. El folklore y el crimen. Nuevas ideas, revista 
de medicina y ciencias conexas (Mexico, D. F.) 1945, XIX, no. 
214, p. 97-98. 


Objects to statements made by R. S. Boggs in his folklore course in 
National school of anthropology in Mexico City, 1945, that folklore can 
help in developing national consciousness and mutual understanding among 
nations. Author shows undeveloped understanding of folklore. 


Thorp, Raymond and Woodson, Weldon D. Black widow, America’s 
most poisonous spider. Chapel Hill, North Carolina, U. S. A, 
University of North Carolina press 1945. xi. 222 p. 


Especially chapter I, p. 3-18: spider lore and legend. 


Utley, Francis Lee. The Bible of the folk. CFQ 1945, IV, 1-17. 


Critical survey of sources and parallels studies of folklore themes in 
the Bible. Author’s chief interest is in folklore themes, which have derived 
from the Bible and its silences, and which he surveys, indicating chief 
sources where such materials are to be found and their values. 


Villa Rojas, Alfonso. Significado y valor practico del folklore. Al 
1945, V, 295-302. 


Definition of folklore, review of academic bases for its study, and ex- 
amination of its practical value with stress on its sociological content, 
to indicate its possibilities and limitations as a branch of applied knowl- 
edge. Wrongly supposes folklorists are tending to limit their field solely 
to oral literature, excluding customs and other types of folklore. 
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United States and Canada 


Altrocchi, Julia Cooley. Traces in folklore and furrow: the old 
California trail; il. from photographs by author. Caldwell, Idaho, 
U. S. A., Caxton printers 1945. 327 p. 50 il. 


Including Donner trail, from Independence, Missouri, to Sacramento, 
California, U.S.A., as it flourished chiefly in 1840’s to 1860’s. An amazing 
mass of facts, historical documents, literature, legend and other folklore 
(especially p. 187-194), supplemented by personal investigations of author 
during 7 trips along this trail, about persons and places concerned, readably 
presented so we may vividly relive this era of pioneer history, a most 
valuable background in the formation of U. S. folklore, with bibl. and 
index. 


[Arizona.] _ Opportunities in Arizona folklore. Tucson, Arizona, 
U.S. A., University of Arizona 1945. 55 p. (Bulletin, XVI, no. 1; 
General bulletin no. 9.) 


Issued by folklore committee of University of Arizona to stimulate 
collection throughout the State. To this end, committee members here 
publish suggestive articles with sample texts and bibl. to encourage specific 
interests: Frances Gillmor, Old-timer yarns and sayings, p. 5-9; A. O. 
Andersen, Collecting of Arizona folkmusic, p. 10-16; John Brooks, Spanish 
American folklore in Arizona, p. 17-24; Helen S. Nicholson, Four songs 
from a Yuma version of Los pastores, p. 25-28; Harry T. Getty, Some 
characteristics of the folklore of the Indians of Arizona, p. 29-42; Lucy 
Barton, Regional costume: a side issue of Arizona folklore, p. 43-45; William 
Kurath, Study of folklore, p. 46-55. 


Arnold, Doris Sanford. Folklore in the schools: a tenth grade tour. 
NYFQ 1945, I, 244-247. 
Detailed account of author’s use of folklore in a geographic survey of 


U. S. A. as taught in highschool of Cranford, New Jersey, U. S. A. in 1944. 
Fine example of use of folklore in education. 


Bancroft, Caroline. Folklore of the Central City district, Colorado. 
CFQ 1945, IV, 315-342. 
Colloquial and mining terms, legends, tales, ghosts, beliefs, customs, 


etc. of this U. S. gold mining community, chiefly of Cornish, also Irish and 
Welsh, stock. 


Begay, Beyal and Hatrale, Yohe and Wheelwright, Mary C. Atsah 
or eagle catching myth, told by Beyal Begay, and Yohe or bread 
myth, told by Yohe Hatrale, retold in shorter form by Mary C. 
Wheelwright. Santa Fe, New Mexico, U. S. A., Museum of 
Navajo ceremonial art 1945. 16 p. (Bulletin no. 3.) 


Texts in English of 2 traditional narratives containing a diversity of 
interesting motives. 
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[Boggs, Ralph Steele.] Ibarra, jr., Alfredo. El dr. Boggs y el 
folklore de América. Actual, el pulso de la vida nacional (Mexico, 
D. F.) May 25, 1945, I, no. 3, p. 12-13. 


Botkin, Benjamin A. Lay my burden down: a folk history of 
slavery. Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A., University of Chicago press 
1945. 


Botkin, B. A. [Biography.] Monthly supplement, Who’s who, cur- 
rent biog. ref. service, July 1945, series VI, no. 7, p. 160. 


Botkin, B. A. Special qualities of midland writing: Midwest re- 
gionalism. Chicago sun book week, Dec. 2, 1945, IV, no. 6, p. 5. 


Brendle, Thomas R. and Troxell, William S. Pennsylvania German 
folk tales, legends, once-upon-a-time stories, maxims and sayings, 
spoken in the dialect popularly known as Pennsylvania Dutch; 
collected, translated and edited by . .. Norristown, Pennsyl- 
vania, U. §S. A., Pennsylvania German society 1944. 238 p. 
(Penn. German soc., vol. 50.) 

Folk tales, plant, treasure, placename, witch and other traditions and 


legends, beliefs, proverbs, etc., in English, with some indications of proven- 
ience and explanatory notes. 


Brooks, Maude D. Rafting on the Allegheny. NYFQ 1945, I, 
224-230. 
Chiefly through Pennsylvania, New York and Ohio, U.S.A., on logs 


floated down to Pittsburgh and Cincinnati. Customs, songs, omens, etc., 
of pioneer folk life. 


Brown, Charles Edward. Winabozho, hero-god of the Indians of 


the old Northwest; myths, legends and stories. Madison, Wis- 
consin, U. S. A., Wisconsin folklore society 1944. 7 p. 


Brown, Ernest. Old trading forts in southern Alberta, sometimes 
called “whiskey forts.” AFQ 1945, I, 103-105. 


Description of folklife in these Canadian forts around 1870. 


Carr, Lloyd G. and Westey, Carlos. Surviving folktales and herbal 
lore among the Shinnecock Indians of Long Island. JAF 1945, 
LVIII, 113-123. 


Description of these U. S. Indians and their region. 12 English texts, 
of a few lines each, chiefly relating experiences involving appearance of 
a ghost, or omens. Lists 36 herbs, roots and various plants, their prepara- 
tion, application and what they are good for, 12 miscellaneous cures, various 
planting lore and 6 omens. 
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Carter, George F. Plant geography and culture history in the Ameri- 
can Southwest. New York, Viking fund 1945. 140 p. 27 fig. 
6 tables. (Pubs. in anthropology, no. 5.) 

With emphasis on geographer’s viewpoint of areas, distribution of 
cucurbits, corn, tepary, kidney and lima beans, cotton, climate and irriga- 
tion are studied, areas in southwestern U. S. A. are differentiated on basis 
of crop assemblages, and it is concluded that agriculture and culture mate- 
rials were passing from eastern Mexico into eastern U. S. A. even before 
Christ, and thence into the Anasazi area of southwestern U. S. A., while 
the west Mexican corridor was much less active, and southwestern U. S. A. 


emerges as a marginal area. A commendable approach to the study of 
cultural developments. 


Davidson, Levette J. The early diaries of William N. Byers (1850- 
1853). Colorado magazine (State historical society, State mu- 
seum, Denver, Colorado, U. S. A.) 1945, XXII, 145-157. 


Reviews their contents, which reveal many interesting details of pioneer 
folklife of these years in U. S. A., from Ohio to the west coast. 


Donk, Emma C. Folklore in the schools: a unit—grades 9 to 12. 
NYFQ 1945, I, 186-188. 


Inspiring account of how folklore was utilized in teaching English in 
Hillsdale, New York, with outline of a study plan. 


Dorson, Richard M. The Jonnycake papers. JAF 1945, LVIII, 
104-112. 


These papers of Thomas Robinson Hazard, printed in book form in 1880, 
later in 1882, 1888, 1915, contain various types of folk narrative, speech, 
etc., recalled by author over the previous half century from his native 
Washington county, Rhode Island, U. S. A. Description of this work and 
its contents are given. 


Ely, Albert G. A summary of Delaware Indian culture. P 1945, 
LI, 14-19, 
Otherwise called Lenape, who lived in New York, New Jersey, Dela- 


ware and Pennsylvania, U. S. A., when Europeans arrived. Good brief 
description, including some aspects of folklore. 


Epps, Percy M. van. Andrew’s bank deposit. NYFQ 1945, I, 
221-223. 
A true story, depicting early 19th century folklife in New York. 


Greenlee, Robert F. Folktales of the Florida Seminole. JAF 1945, 
LVIII, 138-144. 


Gives about a dozen misc. folk narratives (origin of koonti, Milky Way, 
corn, flood, rabbit tales, etc.) and some comments. 
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Griffith, Martha Eleanor. The Czechs in Cedar Rapids. Iowa jour- 
nal of history and politics 1944, XLII, 115-161, 266-315. 


Gumbo ya-ya; compiled by Lyle Saxon, state director, Edward 
Dreyer, asst. state director, Robert Tallant, special writer; ma- 
terial gathered by workers of the Works progress administra- 
tion, Louisiana Writers’ project, and sponsored by the Louisiana 
State library commission; drawings by Caroline Durifux. Boston, 
Massachusetts, U. S. A., Houghton Mifflin 1945. xiii, 581 p. 


Hand, Wayland D. Oregon Work projects administration folklore 
files. CFQ 1945, IV, 424-427. 


Describes diverse folklore materials collected by WPA Writers’ project, 
housed in State library, Salem, Oregon, U. S. A. 


Hustvedt, S. B. and Taylor, Archer. California bell legends: a 
survey. CFQ 1945, IV, 18-28. 


A kind of questionnaire, asking for all kinds of folklore material per- 
taining to bells. Illustrates by reproducing some material already published, 
of bell traditions, customs and beliefs, largely from California, U. S. A. 


Jacobs, Melville. Kalapuya texts, part 1: Santiam Kalapuya eth- 
nologic texts; part 2: Santian Kalapuya myth texts; part 3: 
Kalapuya texts, by Albert S. Gatschet, Leo J. Frachtenberg and 
Melville Jacobs. Seattle, Washington, U. S. A., University of 
Washington 1945. 394 p. (Pubs. in anthropology, vol. 11.) 


Original texts with English translations. 


Jansen, William Hugh. More on “Oregon” Smith. HFB 1944, III, 
73-74. 
Data on this folk hero of Indiana, U. S. A. 


Kelly, Catherine. Irish sayings and Irish fairies. NYFQ 1945, I, 
174-178. 


Irish proverbs, greetings and other formulistic expressions, and various 
Irish beliefs about fairies, surviving in New York. 


Kiethahn, Edward L. Igloo tales. Lawrence, Kansas, U. S. Indian 
service 1944, 122 p. 


Lacourciére, Luc. Les études de folklore francais au Canada. Cul- 
ture (Quebec, Canada) 1945, VI, 3-9. 


Good brief survey of appearance of Canadian folklore in 16th to 18th 
century chronicles, like Boucher 1664 and a number of 18th century travelers, 
in literary writers of 19th century, and antiquarians, and more serious 
study in 20th century, beginning with Marius Barbeau, the collection in 
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the National museum at Ottowa, and the professorship of folklore established 
at Laval university in Quebec, Feb. 1944. 


Lewis, Elaine Lambert. City billet: folklore news and notes from 
New York City. NYFQ 1945, I, 183-185, 240-243. 


On lectures, recitals, radio programs, recordings, publications and other 
activities of folklore interest. 


Loomis, C. G. The American tall tale and the miraculous. CFQ 
1945, IV, 109-128. 
Cites numerous marvel and miracle motives of medieval European 
Christian saints’ legendary narrative which have approximate parallels 
in tall tales and legends (of Davy Crockett, Paul Bunyan, etc.) of U. S. A. 
Estimates 80 percent of this type of motive in U. S. folk narrative bears 
stamp of antique patterns, deals chiefly with fantasies about weather, strange 
associations with creatures, deeds of strong men and wonders of plant growth, 
and owes its thriving growth in U. S. A. perhaps above all to that portion 
of population of Keltic origin. 


Macdonald, J. K. Klondikers. AFQ 1945, I, 5-9. 


Description of folklife in and around Edmonton, Alberta, Canada, in 
1898 when gold seekers from everywhere came through on their way to the 
Klondike. 
Maclachlan, John Miller. Folk and culture in the novels of Erskine 
Caldwell. SFQ 1945, IX, 93-101. 


Rather literary than folkloric. 
Middleton, S. H. Story of the Blood Indians. AFQ 1945, I, 85-88. 


General description of these Canadian Indians and their culture. 


Neal, Janice. Wa’n’t that remarkable. NYFQ 1945, I, 209-220. 
Misc. data on remedies, epitaphs, customs, tales, songs, sayings, etc., 
in early days of Otsego county, New York. 
Notes [by various contributors]. HFB 1945, IV, 55-57. 
Wisconsin mosquito trapping yarns. A ballad. A love charm. Two 
Rhodesian beliefs. A death sign. 
Phillips, Robert Ethel. Folk literature reflecting the unity of races, 
a bibliography. Los Angeles, California, U.S. A., Office of county 
superintendent of schools 1943. 


Sauders, Lyle. Guide to materials bearing on cultural relations in 
New Mexico. Albuquerque, New Mexico, U.S. A., University of 
New Mexico press 1944. 528 p. 


Studer, Norman. Catskill folk festival NYFQ 1945, I, 160-166. 
Describes activities of Camp Woodland in Catskill mountains of New 
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York, general nature of folklore of this region, and Camp children’s educa- 
tion by being brought into contact with it. 


Sueur, Meridee le. Notes on north country folkways. Minnesota 
history (St. Paul, Minnesota, U. S. A.) 1944, XXV, 215-223. 


Thompson, Stith. Folklore and Minnesota history. Minnesota his- 
tory (St. Paul, Minnesota, U. S. A.) 1945, XXVI, 97-105. 

On meaning of the concept of folklore, its study, its relation to history, 

how it can contribute to a better understanding of the state of Minnesota 


past and present, and valuable indications for future activities in folklore 
there. 


Travis, Phebe Allen. Bird lore of New York state. NYFQ 1945, 
I, 197-204. 


Beliefs (divination, omens, etc.), proverbs and sayings about birds, 
birds in tall tales. 


Voegelin, C. F. Delaware texts. IJAL 1945, XI, 105-119. 


12 texts with English translations from 70 year old informant of Dewey, 
Oklahoma, U. S. A., some of folklore value, including 2 mermaid legends, 
Cannibal and Crazy Jack tales, a tradition about corn, description of how 
wampum is made, and spirit and cure. 


Webb, Callie Bell. Folklore in senior high school English. TFSB 
1945, XI, no. 4, p. 4-14. 


Shows how folk ballads, narratives, etc., can be used in teaching high 
school English, and basic cultural value of folklore. 


Whiting, B. J. Guyuscutus, Royal Nonesuch and other hoaxes. SFQ 
1944, VIII, 251-275. 

Quotes and retells from various early and mid 19th century literary 

sources of southern U. S. A. numerous incidents reported to have actually 


occurred, illustrating various types of hoaxes, which give us a good idea 
of a type of folk humor then current. 


Latin America 


Acosta Saignes, Miguel. Los pochteca; ubicacién de los mercaderes 
en la estructura social Tenochca. Acta anthropologica, pub. por 
la Sociedad de alumnos de la Escuela nacional de antropologia 
(Mexico, D. F.) June 1945, I, no. 1, p. 1-55. 


In describing activities of these ancient indigenous merchants, author 
includes misc. data of folklore interest. 


Antolinez, Gilberto. El hombre del Yaracuy frente a su paisaje y 
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su folklore. Revista nacional de cultura (Caracas) 1944, VI, 
no. 46, p. 126-134. 

Describes landscape ot state of Yaracuy, Venezuela, characterizes in- 
habitants of its different regions and their folklore, numerous brief samples 


of which are given, which only whet one’s appetite, because they indicate 
a rich, colorful and unstudied body of materials. 


Aramburu, Julio. El] folklore de los nifios; juegos, corros, rondas, 
canciones, romances, cuentos y leyendas; 2. ed. Buenos Aires, 
Ateneo 1944. 205 p. 

Verses only of a large number of children’s rimes, songs, ballads, games, 


animal tales of fox and tiger, and 2 legends. Good misc. text collection, 
with pleasantly written descriptive passages interspersed. 


Arboleda, José Rafael. El centro de investigaciones lingiiisticas y 
etnograficas de la Amazonia colombiana. Revista javeriana 
(Bogota) 1943, XIX, no. 94, p. 178-183. 

Describes work of this center, dedicated to study of indigenous culture 
in valleys of Putumayo, Caqueté and Amazon rivers in southern Colombia, 


developed under able leadership of Marcelino Castellvi, including folklore, 
in which a file of materials and a museum are being developed. 


Azevedo, Thales de. Gauchos; notas de antropologia social; pala- 
bras de Gilberto Freyre. Bahia, Brasil, Tip. naval 1943. 76 p. 


Backheuser, Everardo. Comércio ambulante e ocupacdes de rua no 
Rio de Janeiro. Revista brasileira de geografia (Rio de Janeiro) 
1944, VI, no. 1, p. 3-34, il. 

Good description of these folktypes, kinds of peddlers found on streets 


of Rio de Janeiro, their age, color, sex, nationality, type of transportation 
they use, their street cries and sound producing instruments, etc. 


Barlow, Robert Hayward. Dos relaciones antiguas del pueblo de 
Cuilapa, estado de Oaxaca; ed. con una introd. por . . . Tlalocan 
(Mexico, D. F.) 1945, II, no. 1, p. 18-28. 

Reproduces Spanish texts of 2 hitherto unpublished descriptions of 


Cuilapan, one by Agustin de Salazar of 1581, the other by Joseph de Gaiz- 
tamo of c. 1777-1778, both containing misc. data of folklore interest. 


Barreto, Romano. Sincretismo religioso: los japoneses en la ribera 
de Iguape. RMS 1944, VI, 347-358, 4 fig. 

These Japs were granted concession there some 30 years ago by state 

of Sao Paulo, Brasil. The group is described, especially various aspects 


of its religion (shrines and grave monuments), to illustrate Buddhist- 
Catholic fusion of traditional cultural elements. 


Beals, Ralph L. The contemporary culture of the Cahita Indians. 
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Washington, D. C., U. S. government printing office 1945. xii, 
244 p. 20 pl. 33 fig. (Bureau of American ethnology bulletin 
142.) 

Well il. and indexed study and description of arts, crafts, architecture, 
musical instruments, dress, games, foods, beliefs, customs, festivals, various 
narratives and other folklore of surviving Yaqui and Mayo groups found 
from southern Arizona, U. S. A., to central Sinaloa, Mexico, and elsewhere 
in Mexico. Navajoa, Pascua village and Vicam were especially studied. 


Benvenuto Murrieta, Pedro M. Chancay, provincia nuestra. El 
comercio (Lima) July 28, 1945, primera seccién, p. 3. 
Review of contents and comments on this book. 


Bertoni, Moisés. Pre y proto-historia de los paises guaranies. BFM 
1943, IV, nos. 22, 28, 24, p. 44-66. 

Description and discussion of folk arts, beliefs, communications, medi- 

cine, mythology, customs and foods of these Indians who spread widely over 


South America, from Amazon valley of Brasil through Paraguay to northern 
Argentina and Uruguay. 


Blanco Boeri, Edmundo. Voz folklérica. BIFL 1945, no. 7, p. 1-2. 


General orientation on the ‘basic elements of Latin American folklore 
and how they should be studied. 


Boggs, Ralph Steele. Valor practico del folklore. AI 1945, V, no. 8, 
p. 211-215; also in Diario de Occidente (Santa Ana, El Salvador) 
Sept. 15, 1945, XXXVI, no. 10,307, p. 4, 6. 

Says folklore can help to better American Indian, after it has been 
carefully collected and studied, and thus made available for practical use, 
by offering a good medium for understanding relations between cause and 
effect in cultural phenomena, by stimulating natural pride in a group and 
mutual understanding among groups, and by hastening fusion and unity 
of diverse groups living together. 


Boggs, R. S. See Mexican folkways in this section. 


Cadilla de Martinez, Maria. Hitos de raza; cuentos tradicionales y 
folkl6éricos. San Juan de Puerto Rico, Imp. Venezuela 19465. 
137 p. 

12 short essays and narratives, historical and legendary, about Puerto 
Rico from its discovery to modern times (Relieve indigena, La ceiba del 
Guabate, El barbero, El aguador, Chano, etc.), which interweave various 
aspects of folklore: speech, beliefs, verses, etc. 


Camara Cascudo, Luiz da. Antologia do folklore brasileiro; séculos 
XVI-XVII-XVIII-XIX-XX, os cronistas coloniais, os viajantes 
estrangeiros, os estudiosos do Brasil, biobibliografia e notas. Sao 
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Paulo, Brasil, Martins [1945?]. 502 p. (A marcha do progreso, 
vol. XV.) 


In 3 large sections (chroniclers of 16th to 18th centuries, foreign 
travelers, and Brasilian folklorists of 19th and 20th centuries), 54 authors 
are cited (16, 12, 26), with short biographic sketches of each, bibliography 
of their important folklore works, and significant selections reproduced from 
them, with references, comments and notes, describing various types of 
Brasilian folklore. This fine work now constitutes our most comprehensive 
anthology from Brasil. 


Caso, Alfonso. The indigenous cultures of central Mexico. Mexico’s 
role in international intellectual cooperation; proceedings of the 
conference held in Albuquerque, Feb. 24-25, 1944, under the 
sponsorship of the University of Texas and the University of 
New Mexico; Inter-Americana, short papers, VI (Albuquerque, 
University of New Mexico press) 1945, p. 1-7. 

General discussion of indigenous-European fusion, cultural areas in 
Mexico, and succession of cultures in the valley of Mexico, to show in 


historical perspective the texture of Mexican population, which is still not 
well adjusted in its mixture of the old culture with the new. 


Castro, Josué de. Areas alimentares do Brasil. AI 1945, V, no. 3, 
p. 191-205. 
Analyzes 5 food areas in Brasil: mandioca regions of Amazon and north- 


east, and mijo regions of northeast sertéo, center and south. Shows food 
habits divide according to culture: Hispanic, Negro, Indian. 


Cérdoba F., Cristina. Seleccién de articulos publicados en revistas 
y periddicos nacionales llegados a la biblioteca desde el 15 de 
mayo de 1944 hasta el 15 de octubre de 1944. Boletin bibliografico 
pub. por la biblioteca central de la Universidad nacional mayor 
de San Marcos de Lima 1944, XVII, nos. 3-4, p. 222-253. 


Section on folklore, p. 248-249. 


Cérdoba F., C. Seleccién de articulos pub. en revistas y periédicos 
nacionales, llegados a la biblioteca desde el 15 octubre de 1944 
hasta el 30 mayo de 1945. Boletin bibliografico, pub. por la 
biblioteca central de la Univ. nac. mayor de San Marcos de Lima 
1945, XVIII, nos. 1-2, p. 18-51. 


Section on folklore, p. 43-45. 


En torno al estudio de nuestro folklore. BIFL 1944, no. 4, p. 1. 


On the ample scope and significance of folklore. 
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Espinosa Pérez, Abilio. El folklore en la escuela. Educacién (Ca- 


racas) 1945, VI, no. 36, p. 13-14. 


Indicates wealth of folklore in Venezuela and urges its use in education, 
Also mentions unifying social force of folklore. 


[Folklore (Lima)]. Navarro del Aguila, Victor. Una revista pe- 


ruana de folklore. El sol (Cuzco, Peru) Sept. 8, 1943, XLIII, 
no. 11,135, p. 2. 


A review of the periodical, Folklore, founded in Sept. 1942 in Lima. 


Foster, George McClelland. Sierra Popoluca folklore and beliefs. 


University of California pubs. in American archaeology and eth- 
nology 1945, XLII, no. 2, p. 177-250. 


Good 14 p. introd. describing Popoluca and their culture, especially be- 
liefs and customs. Texts in English of 45 various folk narratives, chiefly 
legends, traditions and tales, from Soteapan and Buena Vista, Veracruz, 
Mexico. Author believes first 31 are of New World origin and last 14 of 
Old World origin. Conclusion deduces characteristics of this culture as 
reflected in these stories. 


Freitas, Newton. Cantos y leyendas brasilefias; trad. de Lorenzo 


Varela; dibujos de Noemia. Buenos Aires, Ed. Poseidén 1948. 
296 p. 


Gamio, Manuel. El material folklérico y el progreso social. AI 


1945, V, no. 3, p. 207-210; also in Diario de Occidente (Santa 
Ana, El Salvador) Sept. 15, 1945, XXXVI, no. 10,307, p. 2. 


Objects that much American Indian folklore has been collected but not 
used to better the lot of the Indian. Suggests conclusions be drawn for 
benefit of groups studied, folklore to be studied in cooperation with other 
specialists to interpret findings useful to the group in their field, and in- 
dividual folklorist who must work alone make practical suggestions based 
on his findings to help other specialists later. 


Garibay K., Angel Maria. Un cuadro real de la infiltracién del his- 


panismo en el alma india en el llamado “Cédice de Juan Bautista ;” 
dos conferencias sobre transculturacién. Filosofia y letras (Uni- 
versidad nacional de México) 1945, IX, no. 18, p. 213-241. 


Study of a 16th century document showing Mexican-Spanish traditional 
cultural fusion. 


Gémez de Orozco, Federico. Costumbres, fiestas, enterramientos y 


diversas formas de proceder de los indios de Nueva Espaiia. 
Tlalocan (Mexico, D. F.) 1945, II, no. 1, p. 37-63. 


Reproduces accurately Spanish text of Escorial ms. of 1553, which con- 
tains a wealth of misc. folklore data of Mexico. 
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Gonzalez So!, Rafael. Miscellanea; compilacién de algunos articulos 
periodisticos del autor: 1944. San Salvador, Tip. La unién 1945. 
229 p. 

Articles of folklore interest are: Nombres primitivos de nuestras po- 
blaciones, Nombres y apellidos, Manosos y giieveos, Mads corriendo que a 


Bambita, Fiestas agostinas, Semana Santa, El Cristo negro o Sefior de 
Esquipulas. 


Hendrichs Pérez, Pedro R. Por tierras ignotas; viajes y observa- 
ciones en la regién del Rio de las Balsas; tomo I. Mexico, D. F., 
Ed. Cultura 1945. 260 p. 128 fig. map. 


Describes various folklore aspects of this interesting, well-defined, hot 
river valley, in state of Guerrero, Mexico. 


Ibarra, jr., Alfredo. Discurso oficial. ASFM 1943, IV, 375-378. 


Good general observations on folklore in Mexico today, what is being 
done about it and what should be done. 


Ibarra, jr.. A. Entre los indios coras de Nayarit; visiones de viaje. 
ASFM 1943, IV, 49-60. 


General description of land and people, and various bits of their folk- 
lore, from Mexico. 


Ibarra, jr.. A. Entre los mayos de Sinaloa. ASFM 1943, IV, 
351-373. 

General description of these Indians of Sinaloa, Mexico, their region, 

and various aspects of their folklore: marriage, birth, death, medicine, 


religious beliefs, St. John’s day, dances, and a list of their words with 
Spanish equivalents. 


El Instituto y la contribucién popular. BIFL 1944, no. 3, p. 1. 
Asks cooperation of rural organizations and persons in this region of 
Argentina. 


Kuczynsky-Goddad, Maximi. La pampa de Ilave y su hinterland. 
Lima, Ministerio de salud publica y asistencia social 1944. 50 p. 
25 il. 


Includes various data of folklore interest of Aymara of Puno, Peru. 


Latorre, Mariano. The landscape and the man. Andean quarterly 
(Chile-U. S. cultural institute, Santiago de Chile) Spring no. 
1944, p. 8-26. 

Vivid survey in pleasing style, of great interest to folklorist, of back- 


ground of Chilean folklore, Chile’s natural regions, resources and folktypes: 
huaso, roto, chilote. 


Liscano, Juan. Lo espafiol en nuestro folklore. Boletin del Insti- 
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tuto cultural venezolano-britanico (Caracas) 1943, nos. 11-14, 
p. 28-51. 


Lombardo Otero, Rosa Maria. La mujer tzeltal; prélogo de Alfonso 
Villa Rojas. Mexico, D. F., 1944. xiv, 76 p. 21 il. 


Pictures illustrate well diverse aspects of folk life and lore of these 
Indians of Oxchuc and surrounding territory in central Chiapas, Mexico, 
Good vivid detailed description of diverse folklore related to women in this 
region, from birth to afterlife, including customs, beliefs and witchcraft 
associated with birth, name giving, puberty, marriage, sickness and death, 
and activities, notably in weaving and food preparation. 


Mata Machado, filho, Aires da. O negro e o garimpo em Minas 
Gerais. Rio de Janeiro, José Olympio 1943. 138 p. (Col. docu- 
mentos brasileiros 42.) 

Examines Negro folk elements in Minas Gerais, Brasil, and describes 
Negro’s folklore contributions (beliefs, songs, dances, speech, etc.), espe- 


cially in mining center of S. Joao de Chapada, Diamantina. Garimpo is 
the secret mining of diamonds. 


[Matto de Turner, Clorinda.] Cosio, José Gabriel. Clorinda Matto 
de Turner; homenaje por radio de . . . Revista del Instituto 
americano de arte (Cuzco, Peru) 1. y 2. semestre de 1943, vol. I, 
afio II, no. 2, p. 22-23. 

Brief sketch of life and works of this eminent literary writer of Cuzco, 


Peru, born 1854, died 1909, who vividly portrayed folklore of her native 
region in her writings. See Navarro del Aguila under Legend and Tradition. 


[Mendoza, Vincente T.] Ibarra, jr., Alfredo. Vicente T. Mendoza. 
ASFM 1943, IV, 9-23. 


Good survey of life and works, with full bibliography, of this kind and 
efficient guiding spirit of the Mexican folklore society. 


Mendoza, Vicente T. Folklore de los gallos. ASFM 1943, IV, 
115-125. 
Misc. observations on cocks and cockfighting in Mexico and various 


examples of folklore based on them, in folk poetry, speech, proverbs and 
riddles. Surprisingly long list of Mexican folk sayings about the cock. 


[Mexican folkways.] Boggs, Ralph Steele. Bibliografia completa, 
clasificada y comentada, de los articulos de Mexican folkways 
(MF), con indice. Boletin bibliografico de antropologia ameri- 
cana (Mexico, D. F.) 1942 (pub. 1945) VI, nos. 1-3, p. 221-265. 

List of all articles published in Mexican folkways, 1925-1937, com- 


mented, grouped abe by author, under 13 major headings of folklore, with 
one abe keyword index at end including authors, places and topics. Renders 
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accessible for consultation this large miscellany of short articles in both 
Spanish and English on diverse aspects of Mexican folklore. 


Mexico, leyendas y costumbres, trajes y danzas; prélogo por el lic. 
Nemesio Garcia Naranjo; seleccién y comentarios por Luis Al- 
varez y Alvarez de la Cadena. . . Mexico, D. F., Ed. Layac 1945. 
xxiv, 458 p. 

Various articles by many different authors. 


Navarro del Aguila, Victor. Libros peruanos de caracter folklérico. 
El comercio (Cuzco, Peru) Jan. 1, 1944, XLVI, no. 10,054, p. 2. 


Points out folklore value of Miguel Angel Ugarte’s Arequipefiismos, 
Arequipa 1942, and Juan Guillermo Samanez’s Ccapacc llacctan ccarcca, 
Lima 1942. 


Navarro del Aguila, V. See Folklore (Lima) in this section. 
Novelo Erosa, Paulino. El balche. YMTM 1943, IV, no. 51, p. 308. 


On significance of this tree in folk life of Yucatan, Mexico. 


[Novelo Erosa, P.] Seccién de la Sociedad folkl6érica de Yucatan: 
acta de fundacién. YMTM 1945, VI, no. 67, p. 67-68. 

Founded Jan. 21, 1945, in Merida, Yucatan, Mexico, calle 54, no. 439, 
under Novelo’s leadership. This Society is to have a section in this peri- 
odical. 

[Novelo Erosa, P.] Seccién de la Sociedad folklérica yucateca: tomé 
posesién la junta directiva de la Sociedad folklérica yucateca, 
cual sera su programa de trabajo, un lunch regional. YMTM 
1945, VI, no. 68, p. 92. 


[Olivares del Huerto.] Navarro del Aguila, Victor. Cuentos lonccos 
de Olivares del Huerto. El sol (Cuzco, Peru) Sept. 22, 1943, 
XLII, no. 11,146, p. 2. 


Points out folklore value of this book and various bits of folklore con- 
tained in it. It is inspired in folklore of Arequipa, Peru. 


Peixoto, Afranio. Micangas; fama (folklore) e histéria, revisto 
pelo autor. Rio de Janeiro, W. M. Jackson 1944. 325 p. 


Pereira Salas, Eugenio. Los estudios folkléricos y el folklore musical 
en Chile. Revista musical chilena (Santiago de Chile) 1945, I, 
no. 1, p. 4-12. 


Excellent brief survey of development of folklore studies in Chile, from 
costumbristas, memorialistas, writers of tradiciones, philologists and his- 
torians, through Laval, Lenz, Vicuiia, Sociedad de folklore chileno and In- 
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stituto pedagdégico de la Universidad de Chile, down to contemporary folk- 
lorists and organizations. 


Pérez de la Lama, Angela. El Camagiiey legendario. Camagiiey 
1944, 246 p. 


Plath, Oreste. Museos y aspectos del folklore en el Brasil. Santiago 
de Chile. Imp. Chile 1945. 48 p. 


Preceded by general observations on folklore of Chile, by Leopoldo 
Pizarro. Describes various museums of folklore interest in Rio de Janeiro 
and the Museu imperial of Petropolis, Brasil, and their contents, folklore 
organizations in Brasil, Brasilian folklore bibliography, professorships and 
folklorists. 


[Plath, Oreste.] Varas Reyes, Victor. Ensayos de folklore chileno: 
Oreste Plath. La opinién (Santiago de Chile) Oct. 21, 1945, p. 10. 


On folklore work of Plath, of Chile, with some comparisons from 
Bolivia. 


Posnansky, Arthur. Columbus had advance agents. American 
weekly, April 8, 1945, p. 22-23, 6 il. 

Citing agri beads of Venice found on Inca mummies, 13th century Euro- 
pean armor and weapons portrayed on kerus (an art which disappeared in 
the 15th century), designs on unkus portraying Adam, Eve, serpent, horse, 
cow and other European themes and objects, pre-Columbian legends of white 


men, etc., author concludes Europeans found their way to America at least 
200 years before Columbus. 


Propiedades magicas de plantas y arboles. BIFL 1945, no. 6, p. 2, 4. 


On various folklore manifestations of yerba, tabaco, coca, anguay, boighe, 
mandioca, ombi. 


Puccinelli, Jorge. Adolfo Vienrich, precursor del folklore Peruano. 
La prensa (Lima) Jan. 1, 1945. 


“Quién es quién” en el folklore americano. Folklore, boletin del 
departamento de folklore del Instituto de cooperacién universi- 
taria de los Cursos de cultura Catélica (Buenos Aires) 1944, 
no. 9, p. 82. 

Short bio-bibliographic sketches of Argentine folklorists: Isabel Aretz- 


Thiele, Jesis Maria Carrizo Valdés, Manuel Gémez Carrillo, Bruno Jaco- 
vella, Mario A. Lopez Osornio. 


Ramos, Arthur. Las poblaciones del Brasil. Mexico, D. F., Fondo 
de cultura econémica 1944. 207 p. 
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Ramos Espinosa, Alfredo. Recuerdos de la Sociedad folklérica de 
México, en el afio de 1943. ASFM 1943, IV, 379-389. 


General review of 1943 activities, briefly reporting on various lectures 
given during the year. 


Rey, Agapito. Cultura y costumbres del siglo XVI en la peninsula 
ibérica y en la Nueva Espafia. Mexico, D. F., Mensaje 1944. 
150 p. 

Describes customs and festivals, songs and dances, diversions and drama, 
beliefs and witchcraft, ete., from medieval Spain to modern Mexico, showing 
numerous folklore elements of Spain passed to Mexico, notably in 16th 


century, where they have survived, modified by new environment and in- 
digenous cultures. 


Ribeiro, Joaquim. Folklore brasileiro. Rio de Janeiro, Z. Valverde 
1944, 222 p. il. 


Ribeiro, J. Folklore latinoamericano: o maior inquérito folklérico 
da América latina. Reacao brasileira (Rio de Janeiro) 1945, 
III, no. 2, p. 13. 

That is, the folklore archive in the Instituto de literatura argentina of 
the University of Buenos Aires and work being done with these materials. 
Also discusses current folklore work of author, new work Camara Cascudo 


is preparing on Geografia dos mitos, and Ademar Vidal’s book on cangago 
in Brasil. 


Rodrigues de Melo, M. Patriarcas e carreiros. Recife, Brasil, 
Tradicéo 1944. xi, 65 p. 
Studies folk type and character of the male head of family typical of 


northeastern Brasil, and the oxcart and its influence in Brasilian folk life 
and lore. 


Rossi, Vicente. Romance de la pulperia; Martin Fierro i compafia. 
Rio de la Plata, Argentina 1944. 62 p. (Folletos lenguaraces 
29.) 

Study of gaucho and other folktypes and aspects of folklife of pampas 


of Argentina through analysis of literary portrayal by José Hernandez 
in his Martin Fierro. 


Salvador. Comité de investigaciones del folklore nacional y arte 
tipico salvadorefio. Recopilacién de materiales folkléricos sal- 
vadorefios; primera parte. San Salvador, Imprenta nacional 
1944, 412 p. 24 pl. (Pubs. del Ministerio de instruccién publica.) 


This committee was created Nov. 20, 1941. By efforts of its members, 
radio broadcasts, circularizing teachers in the public schools, etc., a large 
archive of material was collected, which forms the basis of this volume, 
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which includes 917 quatrains or bombas, verses only of fandango dance, 
verses recited at weddings, about 1800 proverbs abc by first word, descrip- 
tions and texts of 80 children’s games, 365 riddles, verses only of numerous 
types of folksongs and of 76 cradle songs, 22 beliefs, description of Pipil 
gods and creation myth, thieves’ slang and other items of folkspeech, pre- 
ceded by instructions for collectors and lists of types of materials to be 
collected. Another volume, with legends, traditions, tales and drama, is 
announced. Salvador is now well represented with accessible texts; before 
it had little. 


Schultze Jena, Leonhard. La vida y las creencias de los indios 


quichés de Guatemala; traduccién al espanol por Antonio Gou- 
baud Carrera y Herbert D. Sapper de la primera y segunda parte 
(p. 1-68) de la obra en aleman intitulada: Indiana I: Leben, 
Glaube und Sprache der Quiche von Guatemala, Jena, Gustav 
Fischer 1933, xiii, 394 p. 24 grabados. ASGH 1945, XX, 65-80; 
cont. 


Study of their matrimonial customs and other aspects of social organiza- 
tion, and of their religious beliefs. 


Serrano, Antonio. Los comechingones. Cdérdoba, Argentina, Im- 


prenta de la Universidad 1945. 372 p. 261 fig. (Serie abo- 
rigenes argentinos, vol. I, pub. por el Instituto de arqueologia, 
lingiiistica y folklore de la Universidad nacional de Cérdoba.) 

Excellent descriptive work, abundantly illustrated, of this anciert in- 
digenous culture of western Cordoba, Argentina, and northeastern San Luis, 
including many aspects of folklore: arts, crafts, architecture, dress, adorn- 
ment, customs, beliefs, drinks. 


Silva, Ana Margarita. El jibaro en la literatura de Puerto Rico, 


comparado con el campesino de Espana e Hispanoamérica. Mex- 
ico, D. F., author’s ed. 1945. 111 p. 


Classifies literary production based on this folk type of Puerto Rico, 
observing which of his aspects have been most noted and how they have 
been presented. Demonstrates he is Spanish by race, psychology, language 
and traditions. Notes relations between him and other folktypes of Spain 
and Spanish America. Origin of word jibaro, his ethnology, speech, social 
status, beliefs, customs, festivals, subtypes, dwelling and other folklore 
aspects. Bibl. 


Sociedad folklérica del Uruguay. Acta de fundacidén, estatutos, 


informe, normas de investigacién folklérica. Montevideo, LIGU 
1945, 15 p. 


Suarez, Victor M. La importancia de los estudios lingiiisticos como 


conexo de las investigaciones histéricas y folkléricas; sucintas 
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notas por ... Merida, Yucatan, Mexico, Imp. Oriente 1945. 12 p. 
(Ediciones selectas de Yikal Maya Than.) 

Also pub. in YMTM 1945, VI, no. 68, p. 75-78. Illustrates how folklore 
of a region like Yucatan offers valuable contributions to the dialect traits 
of the region. 


Valverde, Orlando. Diviséo regional do vale do Sao Francisco. 
Revista brasileira de geografia (Rio de Janeiro) 1944, VI, no. 2, 
p. 179-218, 42 fig. 

Describes and characterizes regions and their subdivisions of San Fran- 
cisco river valley of Brasil, from standpoint of geology, climate, economic 
and human geography, etc. Chief regions are from river mouth up to 
Itaparica, from there to Juazeiro, there to Pirapora, there to source of 
stream. Of value in making folklore map of Brasil, which has not yet 
been done. 


[Valverde Stefani, Sebastian Emilio.] Folklore Americas: bio- 
graphic sketch of new member 1944, FA 1944, IV, 20. 


Resides in Santiago de los Caballeros, Dominican Republic. 


Velazquez, Primo Feliciano. Cdédice Chimalpopoca; anales de Cuauh- 
titlan y leyenda de los soles; traduccién directa del nahuatl. 
Mexico, D. F., Imprenta universitaria 1945. xxi, 166 p. 83 pl. 


Vigna, Juan. Bosquejo sobre los indios shuaras o jibaros. AI 1945, 
V, no. 1, p. 35-49. 


General description of these Indians of Ecuador, their customs, beliefs, 
dress, etc. 


Villa Rojas, Alfonso. The Maya of east central Quintana Roo. 
Washington, D. C., Carnegie institution of Washington 1945. 
xii, 182 p. 6 pl. 9 fig. 13 tables. (Pub. 559.) 


Excellent description of many aspects of a curiously fused pagan- 
Christian folklore in this little known region of Mexico, preceded by good 
survey of history of the region, and including house types, furniture, uten- 
sils, food, clothing, handicrafts, agriculture, hunting, customs, beliefs, dieties, 
agricultural ceremonies, Catholic ritual and fiesta, folk cures and medicine, 
origin of man, animals, plants, world, heavens, omens, etc. Has vivid detail 
which can derive only from firsthand knowledge. 


MYTHOLOGY 


Antolinez, Gilberto. El saucel y la luna, mito cosmogénico, Revista 
nacional de cultura (Caracas) 1945, VII, no. 50, p. 76-88. 


Defines and describes this type of bird (brown cuckoo). Gives syntheses 
of this and other similar myths from various parts of South America ex- 
plaining origin and traits of bird and of astral body, as punishment for 
incest. 
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Codex Becker; 0, Manuscrito del cacique; Pictografia ritual pre- 
hispanica de la civilizaci6n mixteca, que se conserva en el Museo 
etnografico de Viena. Mexico, D. F., G. M. Echaniz 1944. 16 col. 
pl. 


Courlander, Harold. Gods of the Haitian mountains. Journal of 
Negro history 1944, XXIX, 339-372. 


Molina-Téllez, Félix. El] cielo en la mitologia americana. Buenos 
Aires, Emecé 1944. 99 p. 


Monzén, Arturo. Teogonia trique. Tlalocan (Mexico, D. F.) 1945, 
II, no. 1, p. 3-9. 


Creation myth from Copala, Mexico, in Spanish, with notes, from orig- 
inal of Abraham Castellanos, a synthesis of which Marshall Saville pub- 
lished in JAF in English in 1898. 


Reichard, Gladys A. Linguistic diversity among the Navaho Indians. 
IJAL 1945, XI, 156-168. 


Including section on mythical origin of diversity, p. 157-158. 


LEGEND AND TRADITION 


[Barlow, Robert Hayward.] Tlacotepec migration legend. Tlalocan 
(Mexico, D. F.) 1945, II, no. 1, p. 70-73. 
Traditions in Spanish (formerly they were told in Nahuatl) of how the 


town of Tlacotepec, Guerrero, Mexico, was founded and how the nearby 
hill of Tototepec received its name. 


Barlow, R. H. and Ramos B., J. and Conde Ochoa, J. The phantom 
lover. Tlalocan (Mexico, D. F.) 1945, II, no. 1, p. 29-34. 


Tarascan text from Ahuiran, Michoacan, and Nahuatl text from Benito 
Juarez, Puebla, Mexico, both with Spanish translation, of this legend of 
Llorona type. 


Baughman, Ernest. The cadaver arm. HFB 1945, IV, no. 2, p. 30-32. 


General analysis of this legend, in which a girl goes mad when she 
discovers a human arm pranksters hid in her bed, based on 13 variants of 
Indiana, U. S. A. Text of one variant is given. 


Baughman, E. The fatal initiation. HFB 1945, IV, 49-55. 
Texts of 4 types of fatal fraternity initiation stories, collected from 
university students in various parts of U. S. A., with analysis of first type. 
Bellows, Arnold Hill. Legend of Utsayantha and other folklore of 


the Catskills. Margaretville, New York, Catskill mountain news 
1944. ix, 118 p. 
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Bermejo, Vladimiro. Tradicién de Puno. La prensa (Lima) Nov. 
4, 1944; Peruanidad (Lima) Nov.-Dec. 1944, p. 1571-1573. 


Boatright, Mody C. Gib Morgan, minstrel of the oil fields. Printed 
at El Paso, Texas, U. S. A., by Carl Hertzog, for the Texas folk- 
lore society 1945. xi, 104 p. (Texas folklore society publication 
no. XX.) 

Fine study of the real and legendary character of this folk hero of his 
own tales, born in Pennsylvania 1842, died in 1909, and retellings, based on 
oral tradition, of over 50 tales he told (many others are summarized in the 
course of the book), known in Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Kansas, Okla- 
homa, Texas, U. S. A., and wherever U. S. oil men have gone. Morgan is 
to oil what Paul Bunyan is to lumbering and Pecos Bill to the range cattle 
industry. The tales are usually of the tall tale variety. 


Bolio, Dolores. El enano de Uxmal. YMTM 1945, VI, no. 72, p. 
180-181. 


Bonilla, José Maria. Xtacumbil Xundn; leyenda maya. YMTM 
1944, V, no. 54, p. 43-44. 


Text in Maya with Spanish translation. 


Borragan, Maria Teresa. Nicte-kik; leyenda maya. YMTM 1945, 
VI, no. 69, p. 101-104. 


Braddy, Haldeen. Chaucer’s wandering hermit and Cabeza de Vaca’s 
report of Bad Thing. CFQ 1945, IV, 82-83. 
Chaucer’s account, Pardoner’s tale, 1. 711-767, is linked with New World 


analog. Both are probably related to world tradition of Wandering Jew 
legend. 


Braddy, H. A legend of the Lost Nigger gold mine. CFQ 1945, 
IV, 359-363. 
Analysis of traditional material about this phantom gold mine, last 


supposed to be in Big Bend region of Texas, U. S. A., fact and fiction sur- 
rounding it, and author’s own investigation. 


Brown, Charles Edward. Johnny Inkslinger; deacon seat tales of 
Paul Bunyan’s industrious camp clerk at his Sawdust river camp, 
in Wisconsin. Madison, Wisconsin, U. S. A., Wisconsin folklore 
society 1944, 3 p. 


Cab Baz, Lilio. La hechicera de Uxmal. YMTM 1944, V, no. 60, 
p. 174-175, 187. 


Carrasco Pizana, Pedro. Quetzalcoatl, dios de Coatepec de los 
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Costales, Guerrero. Tlalocan (Mexico, D. F.) 1945, II, no. 1, 
p. 89-91. 

Gives Spanish texts of 2 traditions from Coatepec: one of a flying 
serpent, explaining origin of names of Iguala, Malinalco, Tenancingo and 
Tamaltel; the other, of an apparition of Santo Jesus, explaining hand and 
foot prints in a rock by a spring near Coatepec. 


Cetina de Duarte, Elisa. Yalma Than Cichcelemyum; leyenda maya, 
YMTM 1943, IV, no. 44, p. 91-92. 


Coriat G., Juan E. Tunchi; leyendas loretanas. Lima, Coriat 1944, 
97 p. 


Corominas, Juan. Las vidas de santos rosellonesas, del ms. 44 de 
Paris. AILC 1943 (pub. 1945) III, 126-211. 

Study of ms., date (last quarter of 13th century), authorship, etc., 

p. 126-138; linguistic study, p. 138-185; text, p. 186-197; glossary, p. 200- 

211. Of interest for saints’ legends. Translated in Rosell6n from Leyenda 


aurea of Jacob of Voragine of c. 1260, in a dialect of transition toward 
Provenzal but essentially Catalan. 


Dorson, Richard M. Sam Patch, jumping hero. NYFQ 1945, I, 
133-151. 


Assembles biographic data, and rich and diverse legendary lore and 
verses current chiefly in 1830’s and 1840’s in northeastern U. S. A., about 
this folk hero who became famous for his daring jumps, 1827-1829, the 
last of which, into Niagara Falls, ended his life. Bibl. 


Escarrea de Bollra, Adolfo. Maria, la hija del sublevado; leyenda 
histérica. YMTM 1944, V, no. 58, p. 123-124, 140; no. 59, p. 148, 
161-162; no. 60, p. 183-185; no. 61, p. 200, 206-208; no. 62, p. 
225, 227-230; no. 63, p. 245-246, 256-257; no. 64, p. 277, 280-283. 


Eubank, Lisbeth. Legends of three Navaho games. P 1945, LI, 
138-140. 


Traditions explaining games of moccasin, 13 chips, and 40 stones. 
Falc6n, Eusebio. E] zopilote. YMTM 1944, V, no. 54, p. 41-42. 


Falc6én, E. Los arrepentidos; leyenda campechana. YMTM 1945, 
VI, no. 69, p. 105-106. 


Farfan, J. M. B. Del folklore peruano: un tipo de leyenda, una 
interpretacién. Folklore, boletin del departamento de folklore 
del Instituto de cooperacié6n universitaria de los Cursos de cultura 
Catélica (Buenos Aires) 1944, no. 9, p. 81-82. 


Analysis of legend of Tsusej-Yaiiej and Wana-Kirma, from region of 
Huachupampa in Peru, where water is scarce. 
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Franco, Alberto. Leyendas del Tucuman. Buenos Aires, Ed. nova 
1944, 100 p. 


Gittings, Victoria. What William saw. JAF 1945, LVIII, 135-137. 
Misc. legend and tradition material from Maryland, U. S. A., usually 
involving ghostly apparitions, told by a Negro. 
[Godsell, Philip H.] As we were saying. AFQ 1945, I, 67-73. 
Legendary episodes about mounted policeman Andy, Eskimo dentist 
Mike, Mickey Ryan, etc. 
Harmeyer, Alice J. More folklore from Smithville. HFB 1945, IV, 
no. 1, p. 15-18. 
A witch and 2 ghost legends, with notes. 
Harris, Jesse W. The Catskin legend in southern Illinois. JAF 
1945, LVIII, 301-302. 
On tradition of selling cat for mink skin as explanation of origin of 
Catskin as folk name for town of Carrier Mills, Illinois, U. S. A. 


Hernandez Fajardo, José. Las esquinas de Mérida. YMTM 1943, 
IV, no. 49, p. 243-246, 248-251. 


Includes traditions explaining street names in Merida, Yucatan, Mexico. 


Holaday, Eileen. Folklore from Smithville, Indiana. HFB 1945, 
IV, no. 1, p. 10-15. 


Indian treasure cave tradition, witch legend, and 9 ghost legends, citing 
informants and some parallels. 


Huggins, Dorothy H. Names and places: unhallowed place names 
from Portola’s soldiers. CFQ 1945, IV, 284-288. 

Gives narrative accounts, mostly from Fray Juan Crespi’s diary, of late 

18th century events determining the origin of 12 placenames in California, 


U. S. A., cases in which names given by soldiers have traditionally survived 
over those given by priests. 


Jurado, Santos. “El milagro” o la fundacién de Santiago de Leén 


de Caracas. Revista nacional de cultura (Caracas) 1945, VII, 
no. 51, p. 122-129. 

Literary narration of the traditional account of the founding of Caracas, 
Venezuela, by Diego de Losada, July 25, 1567, day of the apostle Santiago. 


Leumann, C. A. La sombra de Juan sin Ropa. La prensa (Buenos 
Aires) May 14, 1944, 2nd sec. p. 2. 
On legend of this personage who surpassed payador Santos Vega. 


Leyendas del Litoral: el chaj4. BIFL 1944, no. 4, p. 3. 
2 legends about people turned into this bird as punishment by gods. 
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Li, Lillian. Two Chinese ghosts. CFQ 1945, IV, 278-280. 


Tradition of a haunted house in Peking, China, where ghost of a servant 
girl was seen, who had committed suicide; and appearance of ghost of Chinese 
girl to her former roommate at Cornell university just after she had died 
in southern China. 


Lizama Escoffié, Homero. Una leyenda en torno de la Virgen de 
{zamal. YMTM 1945, VI, no. 72, p. 179, 184. 


Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth. “Hiawatha,” with its original In. 
dian legends, compiled, with essays on its authentic background 
of lake Superior country and Chippewa Indians, by Chase §, 
Osborn and Stellanova Osborn; introd. by Frank Murphy. Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania, U. S. A., Jaques Cattell press 1944. vii, 
255 p. 


Lope Rousano, Avelino. De mis recuerdos: el toloc. YMTM 1943, 
IV, no. 48, p. 56-57. 


Lizard legend. Text in Maya with Spanish translation. 


Lépez Victoria, José Manuel. Leyendas de Acapulco, tradicién por- 
tefia. Mexico, D. F., Botas 1944. 214 p. 


Lowe, Celesta A. Where’s Duffy? CFQ 1945, IV, 83-84. 
Legendary ghost material from California, U. S. A. 


Manzanilla, Y. Tul y Chac, leyenda maya. YMTM 1945, VI, no. 70, 
p. 126-127, 130-131; no. 71, p. 158-161. 


Mediz Bolio, Antonio. Nouich, leyenda maya. YMTM 1944, V, 
no. 53, p. 17-20. 


Mimenza Castillo, Ricardo. La leyenda del fuego nuevo. YMTM 
1944, V, no. 61, p. 209, 212. 


Miranda, Luis B. Don Cayetano Huaracazo, diputado por la pro- 
vincia de Rumipampa. Lima, Ed. Folklore 1944. 19 p. 


Navarro del Aguila, Victor. Precursores del folklore peruano: dofia 
Clorinda Matto de Turner. Ccoillor, vocero regional (Coracora, 
Peru) Feb. 10, 1944, II, no. 12, p. 1-2. 

Words of praise in memory of this pioneer in Peruvian folklore, literary 


writer of Cuzco of 19th century, famed for her Tradiciones cuzquefias. See 
her name in General and misc. section, Latin America. 


Negrén Pérez, Porfirio. Leyenda del Ahau-dzon (cazador del rey). 
YMTM 1943, IV, no. 42, p. 36-38. 
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Negrén Pérez, P. La leyenda del Chac-dzi-dzi. YMTM 1943, IV, 
no. 44, p. 86, 88-90. 


Negrén Pérez, P. Leyenda de Chechén y Hulub, principes de Ek- 
Balam. YMTM 1943, IV, no. 45, p. 137-140. 


Negrén Pérez, P. La maldicién del dios del monte. YMTM 1943, 
IV, no. 50, p. 274-276, 278-280, 288; no. 52, p. 320-323. 


Negrén Pérez, P. Leyenda del viejo Ahau, del Chunthan y de la 
princesa Lol-Cahil. YMTM 1944, V, no. 57, p. 105, 108-111. 


Negrén Pérez, P. Origen de la xtabay. YMTM 1944, V, no. 58, 
p. 134-136. 


Negrén Pérez, P. Leyenda de Xtohil, la esposa fiel YMTM 1944, 
V, no. 64, p. 267-271. 


Opler, Morris Edward. A Mescalero Apache account of the origin 
of the peyote ceremony. P 1945, LII, 210-212. 


Plant tradition on discovery and curative value of peyote. 


Palais, Hyman. Black Hills miners’ folklore. CFQ 1945, IV, 255-269. 


Chiefly a synthesis of description and brief retelling of various narra- 
tives or anecdotes about this Dakota hill region and its gold miners, espe- 
cially of the 1870’s, and accounts explaining origin of many town, mine and 
other placenames. Some of this material may be found to be of legend and 
tradition interest. 


Palma y Palma, Eulogio. La leyenda de Uci. YMTM 1943, IV, no. 
48, p. 217, 224-226. 


Pan, Ismael del. Devociones especiales de algunos santos en Toledo. 
RTPM 1944, I, nos. 1-2, p. 220-222. 

Cites Virgen de Gracia in San Pablo de los Montes, Virgen del Aguila 

in Ventas con Pefia Aguilera, Cristo del Olvido and Cristo de la Buena 


Muerte or de la Plata in Orgaz, Spain, with summary of legend explaining 
their apparition or name. 


Parsons, Kitty. Buccaneer ballads and legends of cape Ann and 
Essex county. Rockport, Massachusetts, U.S. A. c. 1944. 67 p. 


Pérez Alcala, Felipe. El milagro de la Virgen; leyenda popular 
yucateca. YMTM 1943, IV, no. 52, p. 324, 340-341. 


Pérez Estrada, Francisco. Regionalismo: los siete negritos. Flecha 
(Managua) 1945, VI, no. 753, p. 2. 
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Pérez Martinez, Hector. Cuauhtémoc, vida y muerte de una cultura. 
Mexico, D. F., Ed. Leyenda c. 1945. 


El picaflor en la leyenda. BIFL 1945, no. 5, p. 4. 


This bird is also called tominejo in Spanish, quenti in Quechua, and 
mainumbi in Guarani. Legend says it seeks souls in flowers (to carry them 
to Heaven?). 


Porras Barrenechea, Rail. La leyenda de los Pururaucas. Excelsior 
(Lima) Jan.-Feb. 1945, p. 23-24. 


Price, Robert. John Chapman, a bibliography of “Johnny Apple- 
seed” in American history, literature and folklore. Paterson, 
New Jersey, U. S. A., Swedenborg press 1944. vi, 40 p. 


Price, R. A boyhood for “Johnny Appleseed.” New England quar- 
terly 1944, XVII, 381-393. 


El queso y sus leyendas. Aberdeen Angus (Buenos Aires) 1945, 
no. 27, p. 26-27. 


Summarizes traditions explaining origin or invention (often accidental) 
of various kinds of cheese: Roquefort, Camembert, etc. 


Ribeiro, Joaquim. Folklore latinoamericano. Reagdo brasileira 
(Rio de Janeiro) 1944, II, no. 10, p. 11, 18. 

Indicates how St. Peter as a legendary figure in Brasilian folklore ap- 

pears along the northeastern coast (Alagéas to Ceara) respected by fisher- 


folk, but inland he appears as ridiculous and picaresk. Reviews work of 
Silvio Julio as a Brasilian folklorist. 


Rosa, Duque de la. Zamna; leyenda maya. YMTM 1944, V, no. 54, 
p. 20-32. 


Simmons, Van Le Roy. A lexicon of North American Indian lan- 
guages with legend, compiled and pub. by . . . , So-an-ge-ta-ha 
(Strong Heart) and Nellie S. Simmons, Wa-ca-zi-zi (Sun Flower). 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, U. 8S. A. 1945. 101 p. 


Spalding, Walter. O Brasil na cartografia e na lenda. Revista do 
Instituto histérico e geografico do Rio Grande do Sul (Porto 
Alegre, Brasil) 1945, XXV, no. 98, p. 211-217, 15 maps. 


Examination of ancient traditions, maps and other documents seems 
to indicate a land called Brasil was known in Europe before voyage of 
Columbus. 





Tejera, Apolinar. Rectificaciones histéricas: ja Cruz del Santo 
Cerro y la batalla de la Vega Real. Boletin del Archivo general 
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de la nacién (Ciudad Trujillo, Repiblica Dominicana) 1945, VIII, 
101-144. 


Contains some material of interest for tradition of this well-known theme 
in the Dominican Republic. 


Vivas, Paula. Karkaria, leyenda recogida en Laraos. Yachaywasi 
(Yauyos, Peru) July-Sept. 1944, p. 32. 


Wang, Joseph. The bill collector: a Chinese ghost tale from New 
York City. NYFQ 1945, I, 231-232. 
Legend told in English by Wang in New York, learned from his sister 


around 1925 in Peiping, Hopei, China, near which collector was said to have 
been frightened to death by graveyard ghosts who took off their heads. 


Weatherby, Hugh. Tales the totems tell. Toronto, Canada, Mac- 
millan company of Canada 1944. x, 96 p. 


Webb, Wheaton P. Witches in the Cooper country. NYFQ 1945, 
I, 5-20. 

Tells over 20 legends, episodes or incidents about witches in New York 

state, U. S. A., of bewitched trees, bread dough, hogs, squirrels, children, 


horses, cows, churn and butter, etc., and other data regarding beliefs on 
witchcraft. 


Winston, Ann C. Mighty Annie Christmas of New Orleans. TFSB 
1945, XI, no. 3, p. 6-8. 


Legendary lore about this strong white woman of Louisiana, U. S. A. 


FOLKTALE 


Alcala, Manuel. Don Juan Manuel y Shakespeare; una influencia 
imposible. Filosofia y letras (Facultad de filosofia y letras, 
Universidad nacional de México) 1945, X, no. 19, p. 55-67. 

Compares once more these 2 wellknown literary variants of the inter- 
national folktale theme of The taming of the shrew, and concludes that 
they are independent germinations of a universal theme. However, author’s 
conclusions are based chiefly on comparison of just these 2 texts and not 
on a detailed study of all variants, literary and oral, which might reveal 


links between them and would be the only way to solve the problem de- 
finitively. 


Arbesmann, Rudolph. The dead bridegroom in South American 
folklore. Thought, March 1944, XIX, 95-111. 


Bancroft, Caroline. Cousin Jack stories from Central City. Colo- 
rado magazine 1944, XXI, 51-56. 
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Baughman, Ernest. The intelligent bird dog. HFB 1945, IV, no. 2, 
p. 35-36. 


Tall tale, from Indiana, U. S. A., of dog who let birds out for hunter 
one at a time by covering and uncovering hole with his paw. 


Baughman, E. An endless tale. HFB 1945, IV, no. 2, p. 37. 
Gives a new form of this old folktale pattern, from Indiana, U. S. A,, 
beginning “That’s tough!” “What’s tough?” Etc. 


Baughman, E. W. and Holaday, Clayton A. Tall tales and “sells” 
from Indiana university students. HFB 1944, III, 59-70. 


14 tales of exaggeration, 2 legends, 5 jests and clever quips, written 
down by freshmen of Indiana university, U. S. A. 


Beckwith, Martha. Polynesian story composition. Journal of the 
Polynesian society 1944, LIII, no. 4, p. 177-203. 

Discusses “Calypso” tale type, in which traveler is driven overseas to 
land peopled by non-humans, takes a wife among them, becomes homesick 
and retuns home, its variations within Polynesian groups in affiliation with 
other types, its setting in traditional culture history of the group, and its 
relation to literary and traditional mainland types. Concludes this tale 
type is composed of motives current along Asiatic coast and adjacent islands, 
spread from a single source, perhaps Samoa, and took on a particular form 
in each group, according to function it was designed to fulfill, reflecting 
group’s nature philosophy and symbolizing some historic events. 


Blair, Walter. Tall tale America. New York 1944. 


Brassard, F. J. Le miroir d’argent. Canada francais 1944, XXXII, 
45-49. 


Brewer, J. M. Humorous folktales of the South Carolina Negro; 
foreword by B. A. Botkin. Orangeburg, South Carolina, U. S. A., 
South Carolina Negro folklore guild 1945. 64 p. (Pub. no. 1.) 


Camara Cascudo, Luiz da. Os melhores contos populares de Portu- 
gal; contos de encantamento, contos de exemplo, contos de ani- 
mais, contos religiosos, contos etiol6égicos, contos de adivinhacao, 
contos acumulativos, facecias, natureza denunciante, ciclo da 
Morte, deménio logrado; selecdo e estudo de . . . Rio de Janeiro, 
Dois mundos 1944. 277 p. 


55 well selected texts in Portuguese of folktales of various types from 
Portugal, each followed by good detailed and comparative notes, including 
Aarne numbers; and good introductory essay on the folktale. 


Claudel, Calvin. Louisiana tales of Jean Sot and Bouqui and Lapin. 


SFQ 1944, VIII, 287-299. 


Gives English translations of Creole French texts of Louisiana, U. S. A, 
of 7 excellent folktales, citing informant for each. 
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Claudel, C. Tales from the fighting French. CFQ 1945, IV, 64-75. 


On folklore activities of a young Frenchman named Chartois, and texts 
of 3 folktales in English translation, from Alsace, Corsica and Algiers, on 
godfather, stupid landlord, and magician’s pupil. 


Claudel, C. Spanish folktales from Delacroix, Louisiana. JAF 1945, 
LVIII, 208-224, map. 


16 good tales in English texts, well annotated as to provenience, parallels 
and elucidation of text. 


Dorson, Richard M. Maine master narrator. SFQ 1944, VIII, 
279-285. 


Describes local expert storyteller of Wilton, Maine, U. S. A., and gives 
13 of his tall tales, a bit of clever dialog, and one brief tradition. 


Dorson, R. M. Print and American folktales. CFQ 1945, IV, 
207-215. 


Suggests that, because of the special and even unique conditions of U. S. 
history, folklorists acknowledge the function of print in spreading, perpet- 
uating and preserving U. S. folktales, and the value of printed sources as 
repositories of folktales. Detailed studies of individual folktales have re- 
peatedly shown how science of folklore evaluates literary versions in light 
of oral tradition of the tale; hence there is little new here. Still, the types 
of literary sources cited merit stressing. 


[Folktales from Alberta, Canada.] AFQ 1945, I, 9, 17, 23, 26, 37, 
45, 48, 56, 60, 65, 83, 88, 102. 


Fishing with shoestring through ice. Driving potato bugs into thistles. 
Ghosts. Naming of Medicine Hat. Whiskey race. Stretching rawhide 
harness. Fast runner. Walking on creek bottom. Wind shells corn. Cold 
man freezes water. High wind. Tails frozen to ground. Savage mosquitoes. 
Champion jumper. Smart dog. Mountain animal with feet shorter on one 
side than other. Mirage. Eggshaped haystack. Clever answer. Hotel 
regulations. Doctor’s and preacher’s bargain. 


Foster, George McClelland. Some characteristics of Mexican Indian 
folklore. JAF 1945, LVIII, 225-235. 


Illustrating with analyses of 4 tales (Dog wife, John Bear, Good repaid 
with evil, Tarbaby), author shows how understanding of origins can be 
simplified by considering every tale as more or less fortuitous combination 
of episodes from diverse sources. The great diversity and relative lack of 
stability in tale patterns becomes intelligible in light of conditions extant 
in Mexico. Quick spread of Spanish facilitated rapid diffusion of both in- 
troduced and indigenous elements. Relative lack of interest deduced by 
author because of lack of big tale collections is questionable. 


Fuente, José de la. Cuentos. RTPM 1944, I, nos. 1-2, p. 332-338. 
Texts of 5 tales from Guadilla de Villamar, Burgos, Spain. 
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E] gallo cazador (cuento de tio tigre y tio conejo). Onza, tigre y 
le6n (Caracas) 1945, VII, no. 73, p. 10-12. 


[Gard, Robert E.] As we were saying. AFQ 1945, I, 1-3, 29-37, 


Canadian tall tales of remarkable changes in weather, huge and fast 
growing vegetables, Paul Bunyan exaggerations, deceptive distances, dry 
years, races, lawyers, Baldy Red the Peace river trickster, Wah-sak-o-jak 
the Indian spirit trickster. 


Gore, Effie (Kibby). New Hampshire folktales; 1932, rev. ed. 1945. 
Plymouth, N. H., U. S. A. 1945. x, 278 p. 


Grimm, Jakob and Wilhelm. Grimm’s fairy tales; complete edition, 
with 212 il. by Josef Scharl. New York, Pantheon books 1944, 
864 p. 

Introd. by Padraic Colum. Commentary by Joseph Campbell. Transla- 
tion by Margaret Hunt, revised by James Stern. This good English trans- 
lation of the 210 tales now available is an indispensable reference work for 
any folklorist. Presented in attractive, readable form, the value of this ed. 
is enhanced by the Folkloristic commentary, including discussion of the work 


of the Grimms, the types of stories, including Aarne numbers, history of the 
tales and questions of meaning. 


Gurrea, Adelina. Cuentos de Juana; narraciones malayas de las 
islas Filipinas. Madrid, Imp. de la Prensa espajfiola 1943. 251 p. 


Halpert, Herbert. Tall tales and other yarns from Calgary, Alberta. 
CFQ 1945, IV, 29-49. 


49 tales, with some comparative notes and background notes on region 
and informants, 
Halpert, H. Montana cowboy folktales. CFQ 1945, IV, 244-254. 


18 tales and vivid notes on informants. 


Halpert, H. Three tales from Gwent. JAF 1945, LVIII, 51-52. 
Crop division, One for you, and Selling oranges, from Wales, England, 
with some comparative notes. 


Halpert, H. Pennsylvania fairylore and folktales. JAF 1945, LVIII, 
130-134. 
11 short texts about banshees, fairies, tall tales and jests, with back- 
ground notes. 


Halpert, H. Hungarian lying contest tales about America. NYFQ 
1945, I, 236-237. 


2 short tales about the wonders of U. S. A., told in English by author's 
mother, recalled as told in Hungarian in Eperjes some 40 years ago. 
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Halpert, H. Tales told by soldiers. CFQ 1945, IV, 364-376. 


Texts of 24, 20 of them tall tales, collected chiefly at U. S. Army air 
bases in Alberta, Canada, Nome, Alaska, and an Army school at Lexington, 
Virginia, from informants of various parts of U. S. A., with background 
and comparative notes. 


Hill, W. W. and Dorothy W. Navaho coyote tales and their position 
in the southern Athabaskan group. JAF 1945, LVIII, 317-343. 


19 tales from New Mexico and Arizona, U. S. A., and abstracts of 14 
already published, with some comparative notes and general observations. 


Holaday, Clayton A. The bear and his shadow. HFB 1945, IV, 
no. 2, p. 36-37. 


Tall tale from Indiana, U. S. A., of bear who fought with his frozen 
shadow after it thawed out. 


Jiménez Borja, Arturo. Cuentos populares peruanos. El comercio 
(Lima), ed. de la tarde, April 11, 1945. 


Lambert, Richard. The stretching harness. HFB 1945, IV, no. 2, 
p. 34-35. 


Tall tale from Indiana, U. S. A. 


Loomis, C.G. Hart’s tall tales from Nevada. CFQ 1945, IV, 216-238. 


Excerpts 45 tales from Fred H. Hart’s Sazerac lying club, San Francisco 
1878, and gives background sketch of author and his work. 


Loomis, C. G. More Hart tall tales from Nevada. CFQ 1945, IV, 
351-358. 


Texts of 7 tales, supplementary to Hart’s Sazerac lying club, 1878, and 
more data on Hart. 


Lépez Chifias, Jeremias. Lexu ne gueu. Mexico, D. F., Vinnigulasa 
1943. 8, 18, 13 p. 


A folktale of various tricks used by the hare to escape from the coyote. 
In 83 pamphlets: Zapotec text by author from Juchitan, isthmus of Tehuan- 
tepec, Mexico; Spanish translation by Gabriel Lépez Chifias; English trans- 
lation by José Vazquez Amaral. 


Lowrimore, Burton. Six California tales. CFQ 1945, IV, 154-157. 
6 English texts and some notes. 


Magoun, jr., Francis P. The owl and the nightingale and the tale 
of the cat and the fox. CFQ 1945, IV, 390-392. 


Analogs and analysis of cat and fox tale (Thompson J1662, Grimm 
no. 75) in Middle English poem of Owl, especially treeclimbing fox motive, 
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which author believes this poem got from traditional story rather than 
observation, though it appears proven as a natural fact. 


Miranda Rivero, Porfirio. El ahorcado. Folklore, boletin del 
departamento de folklore del Instituto de cooperacién universi- 
taria de los Cursos de cultura Catélica (Buenos Aires) 1944, 
no. 9, p. 83. 

Rather literary tale, apparently from Bolivia, of man who dreamed 
he was hanged, was advised to hear mass to “free” himself, arrived late, 


bought “that he had heard mass” from one who went, and whom he later 
saw hanged. 


Morgan, William. The organization of a story and a tale. JAF 
1945, LVIII, 169-194. 
General observations, based on materials of Navaho Indians of Arizona, 
U. S. A., on general processes involved in formation of a folktale: urge of 
initial perception, fusion with antecedent memory, modification by emotion 
and purpose; but these good observations are obscured by a technical vocabu- 
lary, and try to fit a few folktale examples into channels of thought and 
categories of psychology rather than deduce in simple form whatever a con- 
siderable fund of cited materials might show. 


Moseson, Solomon I. More bitter than death: a Jewish exemplum. 
NYFQ 19465, I, 181-182. 


Text of this international folktale, told by author, a rabbi of Albany, 
New York, U. S. A., learned from his father, also a rabbi. 


Paden, W. D. Mt. 1352: Jacques de Vitry, the Mensa philosophica, 
Hoédeken, and Tennyson. JAF 1945, LVIII, 35-47. 


Seeks to show this tale is a literary development stemming from Vitry, 
rather than a folktale bred in oral tradition. 


Philippson, Ernst A. Um Grundsatzliches in der Marchenforschung. 
Monatshefte fiir deutschen Unterricht (University of Wisconsin, 
U.S. A.) 1945, XX XVII, nos. 4-5, p. 135-150. 


Good critical examination of the development of scientific thought in 
international folktale investigation (Grimm, Sydow, Kaarle Krohn, Aarne, 
Wesselski, Leyen, Paris, etc.), evaluating some basic ideas. 


Pike, Kenneth L. Tone puns in Mixteco. IJAL 1945, XI, 129-139. 
Gives Mixtec text and English translation of what appears to be a folktale, 


explaining several puns, which constitute chief interest. 


Pittman, Richard S. La historia de Pedro Sa-kinemilea. Tlalocan 
(Mexico, D. F.) 1945, II, no. 1, p. 10-17. 


Nahuatl text from Tetelcingo, Morelos, Mexico, with Spanish transla- 
tion, of folktale episodes of Pedro Urdemalas type. 
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Rivero, Rafael. Mitologia indigena: Kwaran el fabricante de lluvia 
(cuento de los indios kamarakotos). Onza, tigre y leén (Caracas) 
1945, VII, no. 72, p. 8-10, 13-14. 


Folktale of lazy rogue who posed as rainmaker. 


Smith, Grace Partridge. A Yankee tale—fact or folksay? JAF 
1945, LVIII, 344-345. 

Variants from Massachusetts, New Hampshire and New York, U. S. A., 
of tale of clerk selling unsuitable thing, telling customer to imagine it is 
suitable, and customer walking out with thing, telling clerk to imagine it 
is paid for. 


Trager, George L. Analysis of a Kechuan text. IJAL 1945, XI, 
86-96. 


Gives Quechua text, with literal and free English translations of animal 
tale of fox, puma and cat, from Huaraz, Ancash, Peru. 


Tullis, C. O. Folklore from the Kankakee valley. HFB 1945, IV, 
no. 2, p. 24-25. 


3 tall tales from Indiana, U. S. A., of popcorn frost, ice over cornfield, 
and racing a ghost. 


Walker, Catherine. The well trained hunting dog. HFB 1945, IV, 
no. 1, p. 18-19. 


Text of folktale of dog who remained pointing out prey until nothing 
was left but skeletons of dog and prey, from La Fontaine, Indiana, U. S. A. 


FOLK POETRY, MUSIC, DANCE AND GAME 


Bork, Albert William. La balada inglesa, la leyenda de dojfia Inés 
de Castro y varios motivos en el “Romancero general.” ASFM 
1948, IV, 313-349. 


Reviews historic facts of life of Inés, and studies development of leg- 
endary material about her in 16th and 17th centuries in Spanish and Portu- 
guese literature. Author is especially interested in lack of this material in 
Spain’s balladry, and points out Lope de Vega’s reference to death of her 
children with her and parallel motives in English balladry. Favors specula- 
tion of probable existence of this material in Spain’s balladry. 


Brewster, Paul G. Some notes on the guessing game “How many 
horns has the buck?” Béa loideas (Dublin, Eire) 1944, p. 40-79. 


Gives names, ways of playing, texts, lists of variants and references of 
this game in many languages, with some general observations. Author has 
published various articles on this game. 
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Bronson, Bertrand H. Mrs. Brown and the ballad. CFQ 1945, IV, 
129-140. 

Fine study of this 18th century Scotch ballad informant and general 
observations on textual changes, showing a ballad to be “a fluid entity soluble 
in the mind, to be concretely realized at will in words and music.” Con- 
cludes Mrs. Brown’s alterations are due to corrections of memory, rational- 
izing, metrical considerations, regularizing and reducing dialect feature, and 
aesthetic considerations. 


Cantos religiosos, villancicos, cantos profanos, cantares, romances, 
RTPM 1944, I, nos. 1-2, p. 350-406. 


Verses (no music) of numerous ballads and folksongs of these types, 
contributed by different collectors from various parts of Spain. 


Cowell, Henry. United nations; songs of the people (traditional), 
ed. by ..., English adaptations by Robert Sour. New York, 
Broadcast music 1945. 101 p. 


Curiel Merchan, Marciano. Juegos infantiles de Extremadura. 
RTPM 1944, I, nos, 1-2, p. 162-187. 
Describes and gives verses (no music) of some 40 children’s games from 


Caceres, Spain, including a couple from Badajoz. Also some counting out 
rimes. 


Devoto, Daniel. La cancién tradicional y la musica culta. Revista 
de la Universidad de Buenos Aires, 3. época, 1944, II, 73-91. 


Devoto, D. Dos clases ptblicas de historia de la musica. Mendoza, 
Argentina, Best 1945. 81 p. (Conservatorio nacional de misica 
y arte escénico de la Universidad nacional de Cuyo.) 


Discusses (p. 21-30) how folklore, ethnography and archeology can help 
in study of origins and history of music before era of musical annotation. 


Diaz y de Ovando, Clementina. Agua, viento, fuego y tierra en el 
romancero espafol. Anales del Instituto de investigaciones 
estéticas (Mexico, D. F.) 1944, III, no. 11, p. 59-83. 

Aristotle and medieval religious, philosophic and scientific thought pro- 
duced scholastic speculation about these 4 basic elements and material 
origins, which was projected into Spain’s balladry, which author examines 
and cites, to show how it manifests itself, especially in relation to concepts 
of love, landscape and history. 


Fernandes da Silva, Alexandrino. A zocha. Douro-Litoral, boletim 
da Comissao provincial de etnografia e histéria (Porto, Portugal) 
1944, 2. série, I, 77-78. 

Describes this boys’ game, from Pévoa-de-Varzim, Portugal. 
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Gilchrist, Anne G. The tulip—the strange adventures, sacred and 
profane, of an old Scottish march tune. SFQ 1945, IX, 119-126, 
music. 

Beginning with this tune of c. 1747, composed in Scotland by James 
Oswald, its parallels are traced through the Irish broadside ballad “Wearin’ 
of the green” 1798, the American hymn “We are coming, father Abraham” 
1862, the modern English morris dance tune “Balance the straw” (with a 
1759 parallel) and morality “Falling of the leaf.” 


Isamitt, Carlos. La musica y el nifio. Revista musical chilena 
(Santiago de Chile) 1945, I, no. 3, p. 8-14. 


Good attempt to understand early stages of musical development in a 
child. Offers interesting analogies for folkmusic. 


Pearson, Constance. Bibliography of folksongs of the world, based 
on books available in the Public library at Los Angeles and 
Doheny library at the University of southern California in Los 
Angeles; compiled by . . . for Music 149, Beatrice Krone, in- 
structor. Los Angeles, California, U. S. A. 1943? 28 p. 


Pires de Lima, Fernando de Castro. Cantares do Minho; cancionero 
popular. Porto, Portugal, Portucalense editora 1942. 2 vol. 


2nd ed. of vol. I. Texts only of 2,751 quatrains of folksongs of Minho, 
Portugal, with some general notes. 


Pires de Lima, Joaquim Alberto and Fernando de Castro. Contri- 
buicéo para o estudo do romanceiro minhoto. Porto, Portugal, 
Portucalense editora 1943. 142 p. 

58 ballad texts, a few with music, from Minho, Portugal, with notes 


including data on their origin, history, geographic spread and published 
variants from Portugal, Spain and Latin America. 


Seeger, Charles. Notes on music in the Americas: oral and written 
tradition in the Americas. Bulletin of the Pan American union 
(Washington, D. C.) 1945, LXXIX, no. 5, p. 290-293; no. 6, 
p. 341-344, 

Attempts to distinguish differences and mutual influences between these 
2 traditions since arrival of European culture to the New World, traced 


through historic developments. Author esteems values of both traditions 
and advocates use of oral tradition in schools. 


Seegér, C. Misicos y educadores. Revista musical chilena (San- 
tiago de Chile) 1945, I, no. 2, p. 16-18. 


Fine ideas on what musical education ought to be in the New World, 
including greater recognition of folkmusic. 
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[Seeger, C.] [Santa Cruz, Domingo?] Musicos de América: Charles 
Seeger y su obra americanista. Revista musical chilena (San. 
tiago de Chile) 1945, I, no. 2, p. 12-15. 
Surveys excellent work of Seeger, head of music division of the Pan 
American union in Washington, D. C., in the field of Panamerican music, 


In recent years Seeger has dedicated special attention to Panamerican folk- 
music. 


Starkie, Walter. Algunas teorias sobre el folklore musical. RTPM 
1944, I, nos. 1-2, p. 409-411. 


United States and Canada 
Albrecht, Henry F. Troy street cries. NYFQ 1945, I, 238. 


Texts only of street vendors’ cries for apples, corn and strawberries, 
from Troy, New York, U. S. A. 


Alderson, William L. The comical history of Baldy Green. SFQ 
1945, IX, 1-11. 

Study of this ballad by Charles Bensell, giving words only of earliest 
broadside text of 1865 and 2 other variants, and newspaper publicity given 
this Nevada, U. S. A., stagecoach robbery of May 22, 1865, which shaped 
comically the character of the driver who failed to resist the thieves. 


Bacon, Ernst. Along unpaved roads; songs of a lonesome people, 
a collection of eight American folksongs. Los Angeles, Phila- 
delphia, etc., Delkas music publishing co. 1944. 37 p. 


Barbeau, Marius. Modalité dans nos mélodies populaires. Mémoires 
de la Société royale du Canada, 3rd series, section I, 1944, 
XXXVIII, 15-25. 


Barbeau, M. Chansons de noces. Mémoires de la Société généalo- 
gique canadienne-frangaise, June 1944, I, 95-98. 


Barbeau, M. Nos belles chansons populaires. Enseignment secon- 
daire 1944, XXIII, 506-510. 


Baxley, Joseph A. Nipsy. CFQ 1945, IV, 181-182. 


Describes variants of this children’s game of U. S. A. See CFQ 1945, 
IV, 84-85. 


Bayard, Samuel Preston. Hill country tunes; instrumental folk- 
music of southwestern Pennsylvania, collected and edited by ... 
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Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, U. S. A., American folklore society 
1944. xxvii, 122 p. (Memoirs of Am. fl. soc. vol. 39.) 
Introd., notes on informants, music of 95 instrumental folk tunes, each 


with notes of provenience, comparative notes and comments, bibl. Noted 
down by ear. 


Bayard, S. P. The “Johnny Collins” version of Lady Alice. JAF 
1945, LVIII, 73-103. 

Studies meaning of Child ballad no. 85 in light of this new version, 
variants of which have been reported from Virginia, West Virginia, Penn- 
sylvania, U. S. A., and 2 fragments from England. Text of a West Virginia 
variant is reproduced. Writer believes informants do not understand super- 
natural first half of story in these variants, hence they are due to shorten 
and disappear; he fails to consider possibility of new clarification, though 
he admits “the tenacity of traditional memory.” 


Botkin, Benjamin A. The Archive of American folksong, retrospect 
and prospect. Library of Congress quarterly journal (Washing- 
ton, D. C.) 1945, II, 61-69. 


Brassard, Francois J. Quand m’y marierai-je? Canada frangais 
1944, XXXI, 505-509. 


Brewster, Paul G. Indiana’s representation in the Archive of Ameri- 
can folksong. HFB 1945, IV, no. 2, p. 25-29. 
Gives list of titles, each with informant, place and classification number 


in the Archive, of 115 ballads, game songs, fiddle tunes, etc., collected by 
Brewster and Lomax in southern Indiana, U. S. A., in 1938. 


Brewster, P.G. Johnny on the pony, a New York state game. NYFQ 
1945, I, 239-240. 


Chancellor, Paul G. What songs has America? English journal 
1944, XXXIII, 81-88. 


Collier, Donald. La danza del sol de los indios de las llanuras. 
Revista nacional de cultura (Caracas) 1945, VII, no. 49, p. 
113-120. 


Describes in general outline this folkdance of Plains Indians in U. S. A., 
its social significance, and historical developments causing its decline. 


Coryell, Charlotte. “My name is Charles Guiteau.” NYFQ 1945, 
I, 49. 
Words only of this ballad, from Manlius, Onondaga county, New York, 
learned in Bradford county, Pennsylvania, U. S. A. 


Cutting, Edith E. “The cherry tree carol.” NYFQ 1945, I, 48. 
Words only of this carol, from Elizabethtown, New York, U. S. A. 
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Davidson, John F. Ojibwa songs. JAF 1945, LVIII, 303-305. 


Indian text, interlinear English translation and music of 6 songs from 
Ontario, Canada. 


Davidson, Levette J. Two old war songs. CFQ 1945, IV, 141-145, 


Reproduces ms. texts, words only, from archives of State historical 


society of Colorado, U. S. A., of a ballad of the Revolutionary war and lyric 
of the Civil war. 


Davidson, L. J. Mormon songs. JAF 1945, LVIII, 273-300. 


Words only of more than 30 hymns, songs of migration, antifederalist 
songs, songs ridiculing Mormons, pioneer social and topical songs, etc., 
with comments. 


Douglass, Harry S. “The bishop of Canterbury.” NYFQ 1945, 
I, 45-47. 

Words only of this ballad from ms. nearly 100 years old, from Arcade, 

Wyoming county, New York, U. S. A., which tells Kaiser and abbot folk- 


tale, with 3 riddles: What am I worth, How long will it take me to travel 
around the world, What am I thinking. 


Duran, Gustavo. 14 traditional Spanish songs from Texas, tran- 
scribed by ... , from recordings made in Texas, 1934-1939, 
by John A., Ruby T. and Alan Lomax. Washington, D. C., Pan 
American union, music division 1942. 20 p. (Music series, 
no. 4.) 

Introductory notes by Charles Seeger, Alan Lomax and Gustavo Duran. 


Head notes in English, music and Spanish texts of ballads and folksongs 
from Texas, U. S. A. See Garcia Morillo below. 


Eddy, Mary O. Some types of musical notation. SFQ 1945, IX, 
89-92. 
Gives scales of early U. S. hymnal 4 shape scale; that of J. B. Aiken 
1846; A. Auld 1847; S. Wakefield 1852 and 1854; C. H. Yatman 1888; 
J. H. Fillmore 1874; A. D. Fillmore, no date given. 


Garcia Morillo, Roberto. Cantos tradicionales de Téxas. Revista 
musical mexicana (Mexico, D. F.) July 7, 1944, IV, 149-151. 


Comments and description of contents of this collection of 14 by Gustavo 
Duran, Pan American union, music division 1942. See Duran above. 


Gombosi, Otto. Stephen Foster and “Gregory Walker.” Musical 
quarterly 1944, XXX, 133-146. 


Greene, Charles Richard. Three Florida Negro tunes and words. 
SFQ 1945, IX, 108-105. 


Words and music of “Wen de moon go down an fade away,” “Dis ol’ 
worl’ is in a bad condition,” “Wastin’ his time.” 
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{Halpert, Herbert.] Children’s game rimes from New Hampshire. 
JAF 1945, LVIII, 349-351. 
10 for rope jumping and 2 for ball playing. 


Harrington, M. R. California eagle dance. MSMC 1945, XIX, 5-6. 


Brief description of this dance, its costumes and meaning, as presented 
in its older form at Indian day picnic, Sept. 24, 1944, in Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, U. S. A. 


Held, Conrad Christopher. Fifteen Shaker songs. New York, G. 
Schirmer 1944. 31 p. 


Hendricks, Cecelia H. The battle of Waterloo. HFB 1945, IV, 
no. 2, p. 21-24, 


Words only of this fine ballad, with description of its historic background 
and family, in which it has been handed down, collected in Bloomington, 
Indiana, U. S. A. 


Hendrix, William S. The source of “Oh, bury me out on the lone 
prairie.” Hispania 1944, XXVII, 29-33. 


Horne, Dorothy. Chick-a-ma craney crow. TFSB 1945, XI, no. 4, 
p. 9-11. 


Author has data from more than 40 informants about this children’s 
game in U. S. A. Gives description and verses of one variant from Ten- 
nessee and 3 from Mississippi. 


Jackson, George Pullen. Why does American folkmusic spread so 
slowly? TFSB 1945, XI, 1-3. 


Laments that it does not spread widely among U. S. public because of 
“faulty merchandising methods,” that is, folklorists do not select their best 
materials and “process” and “package” them attractively. 


Jackson, G. P. Sing, brothers, sing! TFSB 1945, XI, no. 4, p. 1-3. 


Claims folksong in U. S. A. is slowly but surely being killed by products 
of commercial song writers, which rarely gain lasting popularity. Urges 
folk to sing its own songs. 


Jackson, G. P. The strange music of the Old Order Amish. Musical 
quarterly (New York) 1945, XXXI, 275-288. 


On historical and religious background of this Anabaptist group, which 
arrived chiefly in Pennsylvania in early 18th century and spread over 
U. S. A., and character of their music, propagated chiefly by oral tradition, 
in hymns and other types of songs, based on Yoder’s Amische Lieder 1942, 
with critical analysis and tables of kinship with old German folk melodies 
and melodies absorbed from U. S. environment. 
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Jansen, William Hugh. Changes suffered by “The wife wrapped 
in wether’s skin.” HFB 1945, IV, 41-48. 
Notes modifications of this Scotch-English ballad in U. S. A., and 
relations between variants from various parts of U. S. A. Bibl. 
Johns, Altona. Play songs of the deep South. Washington, D. C., 
Associated publishers 1944. 33 p. 


Lockrow, Harmon. Shaker broadside. NYFQ 1945, I, 233-236. 
Reproduces text of poem on Advise to children on behavior at table, 
from Watervliet, New York. 
Lomax, John A. Adventures of a ballad hunter: Iron Head and 
Clear Rock. Southwest review 1944, XXX, 48-55. 


Loomis, C. G. Nipsy. CFQ 1945, IV, 84-85. 


Describes this children’s game, otherwise known as “Catstick,” as played 
in Massachusetts, U. S. A. See CFQ 1945, IV, 181-182. 


McDowell, L. L. The play party and song. TFSB 1945, XI, no. 4, 
p. 3-8. 


General discussion of play party and its songs, a peculiar product of 
U. S. A. now in decline, with words and music of 3 songs. 


McDowell, Mrs. L. L. The twelve days of Christmas. TFSB 1945, 
XI, no. 4, p. 2-3. 


Text of a recitation, from Tennessee, U. S. A. 


Millard, Eugenia L. Sticks and stones: children’s teasing rhymes. 
NYFQ 1945, I, 21-32. 


Texts of some 30 such rimes. Discusses others, with some comparative 
and explanatory notes. 


Mother Goose’s melody, or sonnets for the cradle; facsimile reprint 
of the Worcester edition of 1794, printed by Isaiah Thomas. 
New York, R. R. Bowker 1945, 94 p. 


Opler, Marvin K. and Obayashi, F. Senryu poetry as folk and 
community expression. JAF 1945, LVIII, 1-11. 


Not folklore. Describes war center for Japansese civilians at Tule lake, 
California, U. S. A., and their poetry club. 


Pound, Louise. “Monk” Lewis in Nebraska. SFQ 1945, IX, 107-110. 


Music and words from Lincoln, Nebraska, U. S. A., of all 17 (5 verse) 
stanzas of “The knight and the lady,” a ballad which appeared as “Alonzo 
the brave and fair Imogine” in the horror novel, Ambrosio 1795, by M. G. 
Lewis, in England, with good notes on informant and text. 
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Rogers, E.G. Family folk fronts in rime and rhythm. TFSB 1945, 
XI, 3-7. 


Miscellany collection of folk verse portraying various aspects of folk 
lore and life, presumably current in Tennessee, U. S. A. 


Smith, William Neil. The Papago game of “gince goot.” MSMC 
1945, XIX, 194-197, 2 fig. 


Good description of this Papago version of the stick dice game, from 
San Xavier del Bac, Arizona, U. S. A. 


Spaeth, Sigmund Gottfried. Read ’em and weep; a treasury of 
American songs; the songs you forgot to remember, some sad, 
more merry, some sentimental; with a wealth of amiable anec- 
dote, comment and fascinating folklore, a flavorful feast of 
melodious music. New York, Arco 1945. viii, 248 p. 


Stanchfield, Bessie Mae. Old Granny Wales. CFQ 1945, IV, 393-397. 


Notes on this Revolutionary ballad of U. S. A. and text of a Minnesota 
variant, whose tune author mentions having but does not give. 


Stimson, Anna K. Cries of defiance and derision, and rhythmic 
chants of west side New York City, 1893-1903. JAF 1945, 
LVIII, 124-129. 


Texts of 30 (2 with music) and comments. 


Story parade. Songs from Story parade, ed. by Margaret Thorne, 
il. by Dorothy Bayley, Wilfrid S. Bronson, Virginia Lee Burton 
and others. Brooklyn, New York, Furrow 1945. 32 p. 


[Studer, Norman.] The world is a neighborhood, 1944. Camp 
Woodland, Phoenicia, New York 1945. 32 p. 


Includes 17 musical pieces, some with words. 


Utley, Francis Lee. The jug ballad in Maine and Kentucky. SFQ 
1945, IX, 111-117. 
Gives a text similar to this ballad, from H. F. Day’s Up in Maine 1900, 
with oral text recorded in 1936 in Gander, Kentucky, U. S. A., and compares 
the 2, concluding printed text is not far removed source of oral text. 


Watkins, Frances E. Indians at play; II: Hopi shell game; III: 
Mo-toun, the Hopi dart game; IV: Hopi game of shinny. MSMC 
1945, XIX, 20-22, 2 fig.; 1138-115, 2 fig.; 162-164, 2 fig. 

Good detailed description of game of guessing under which cup a ball 
has been placed, game of hitting rolling hoop with dart, and game of shinny. 
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Latin America 


Almeida, Renato. La misica del Brasil. Revista musical chilena 
(Santiago de Chile) 1945, I, no. 1, p. 13-16. 

Brasilian music is a truly national expression, growing out of indigenous, 
European, African and other folk tradition as fused and adapted on Brasilian 
soil. 

Alvarado, Lisandro. Musica y danza entre los aborigenes vene- 
zolanos. Revista nacional de cultura (Caracas) 1945, VII, no. 
50, p. 17-37. 

2 chapters from author’s book, Datos etnograficos de Venezuela. On 


their musical instruments: botuto, yurupari, guarura, carrizo, mare, etc.; 
and dances: laulao, kueti, yamavari, yapururo, curimina, maremare, tura, etc. 


Andrade, Mario de. Popular music and song in Brazil, by ..., 
1936; translated by Luiz Victor Le Cocq d’Oliveira. Rio de 
Janeiro, Imprensa nacional 1943. 23 p. (Ministry of state for 
foreign affairs of Brazil. Division of intellectual cooperation. 
Résumé no. 2.) 


Arguedas, José Maria. La fiesta de la cruz; danza de los sijllas. 
' Revista del Instituto americano de arte (Cuzco, Peru) 1. y 2. 
semestre de 1943, vol. I, afio II, no. 2, p. 18-21. 

Describes May 3 festival of the Cross in Andean Peru, and this dance 
of judges, ridiculing Spanish justice, typical of the occasion, with Quechua 
text only of 4 couplets of its accompanying songs. 

Arguedas, J. M. En defensa del folklore musical andino. La prensa 
(Lima) Nov. 19, 1944. 


Baudizzone, Luis M. Poesia, musica y danza inca. Buenos Aires, 
Ed. Nova 1943. 91 p. 


Bencomo, Eva R. Corrio de los animales. Onza, tigre y leén 
(Caracas) 1945, VII, no. 73, p. 13-14. 


Ballad text (no music) from San José de Unare, Venezuela. 


Cab Baz, Lilio. Los mayas y los deportes. YMTM 1945, VI, no. 70, 
p. 136-138. 


Cardenal Argiiello, Salvador. Musica indigena para marimba. 
Cuadernos del taller San Lucas (Granada, Nicaragua) 1944, 
IV, 75-81. 

Cites musical examples of jarabe matuteado and baile de inditas and 


data on the Mexican jarabe. Concludes with some comparative observations 
and analysis of the music, song texts and dance, and age of this form. 
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Carrizo, J. A. El tema del ave, del suspiro o del papel mensajero. 
Boletin de la Academia argentina de letras (Buenos Aires) 1943, 
XII, 387-412. 


Cogen, Joan. Four folksongs from Jalisco. CFQ 1945, IV, 411-415. 


Spanish verses and music of Mafanitas de felicitacién, Pescador, Ato- 
tonileo and Me voy, from Ajijic, Jalisco, Mexico. 


Contreras C., Manuel. Aires andinos: tayabamba. El comercio 
(Lima) ed. de la tarde, May 9, 1945. 


Coplas del Litoral. BIFL 1945, no. 5, p. 3. 


Texts (no music) of 3 quatrains from Santa and 3 from Corrientes, 
Argentina. 


Coplas de nuestro cancionero anénimo. BIFL 1945, no. 7, p. 4. 
Texts (no music) of 7. 


Cornejo Franco, José. La danza de la conquista; se ejecuta los dias 
2 de febrero, 5 de octubre y 8 de diciembre; procede de la hacienda 

de Camichines, Juchitlan, Jalisco. ASFM 1943, IV, 155-186. 
Text of parts spoken by Cortés, Malinche, King of Tlaxcala and num- 


erous other characters who narrate an interesting account of Spaniards’ 
conquest of Mexico. 


Cuadra, Pablo Antonio. Los toros en el arte popular nicaragiiense. 
Cuadernos del taller San Lucas (Granada, Nicaragua) 1944, 
IV, 59-74. 

General discussion of bulls and bullfighting, their history and arrival 


in the New World, practice of bullfighting in Nicaragua, and related types 
of folklore: songs, verses, prayer, toro huaco dance, customs, words, etc. 


Erminy Arismendi, Santos. Hipdétesis sobre el origen y evolucién 
de la rumba. América (Havana) 1942, XV, 53-56. 


Galvez, José. La marinera. Ipna (Lima), Sept.-Dec. 1944, p. 20-30. 


Garcia, Secundino. Cancionero folklérico nicaragiiense, dedicado a 
Nicaragua y Espajia; contribucién de la academia “Veritas” al 
folklore nacional; tomo primero: cantos al Nifio Dios. Managua, 
Talleres nacionales 1945. vii, 82 p. (Pubs. del Ministerio de 
instruccién ptblica 5.) 

Prolog of 7 p., Cancionero folklérico nicaragiiense, by Pablo Antonio 
Cuadra, printed in Leén, Nicaragua, Talleres Hospicio San Juan de Dios, 
inserted. Vols. 2 and 8, Cantos al Sefior y a la Virgen, are announced. 
Good general introd. to Nicaraguan folksong by Cuadra. Words and music 
of 85 songs, with name of place from which they come, and notes. 
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Girard, Rafael. El baile de los gigantes; una valiosa tradicién 
chorti. ASGH 1944, XIX, 427-445, 23 fig. 
Good study, especially with analysis of its historical antecedents, and 


detailed description of it, well illustrated, especially as found in Camotan, 
Guatemala. 


Gonzalez Sol, Rafael. Nuestras pretéritas costumbres regionales; 
sentimiento musical arcaico. La prensa grafica (San Salvador) 
May 10, 1945, XXXI, no. 10,880, p. 23. 


Story of a group of young men who went serenading in Ilopango, El 
Salvador, and a discussion about their musical accompaniment. 


Gutiérrez, Julio G. Arte popular: Santiago Rojas y sus comparsas 
de bailarines. Revista del Instituto americano de arte (Cuzco, 
Peru) 1. y 2. semestre de 19438, vol. I, afio II, no. 2, p. 45-50. 

On Rojas’ polychrome plaster figurines representing indigenous and 
mestizo dance groups that gather annually at Paucartambo, Peru, on July 
16 festival of Virgin of Carmen. Describes various dancers and groups: 
k’achampas, sijlla or huayra, kcolla-tusuy, ch’uncho-tusuj, machu-tusuj, sar- 
gento, kkara-tacas, chujchu, barberos, torero, panaderos, majefios, diablos, 
pusimorenos, negrillos, contradanza. 


Latcham, Ricardo A. Bullfighting during the colony. Andean quar- 
terly (Chile-U. S. cultural institute, Santiago de Chile) Spring 
no. 1944, p. 33-39. 

Adduces various allusions and descriptions from historical documents, 
chiefly of the 18th century, from Chile, also Peru and Ecuador, corrects 


Medina’s date of 1773 for first bullfight in Santiago to 1663, and reconstructs 
description of a typical colonial bullfight with help of various documents. 


[Melgarejo Mufioz, Wladimiro.] El pericén. BIFL 1945, no. 7, p. 3. 


On this Argentine folkdance and picture of it painted by Melgarejo, 
shown in il. . 


Melgarejo Vivanco, José Luis. La décima en Veracruz. ASFM 
1943 (pub. 1944) IV, 61-72. 


Various comments on this verse form and its use in Mexican folklore, 
description of a forfeit game called El ramo, played at velorios, in which 
the forfeit is generally a décima, and gives texts (no music) of 12. 


Mendoza, Vicente T. Una cancién extremefia. Revista hispanica 
moderna 1944, X, nos. 1-2, p. 174-179. 
Gives words and music of 2 variants of a Christmas carol as an example 
of a song of Extremaduran origin in Spain, which appears in Mexico in a 
zone of Andalusian influence (Jalisco). 
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Mendoza, V. T. La misica popular en Chile. Andean quarterly 
(Chile-U. S. cultural institute, Santiago de Chile) Spring no. 
1944, p. 27-32. 

Examines various types of musical folklore of Chile, in ballads, songs 
and dances, and indicates many parallels with similar forms in Mexican 


folkmusic, often due to their common Spanish source, though some cases 
seem to indicate direct influence from Chile to Mexico. 


Mendoza, V. T. Cincuenta corridos mexicanos, escogidos y armoni- 
zados por . . . Mexico, D. F., Ediciones de la Secretaria de 
educacién ptblica 1944. 120 p. 

Texts and harmonized music, weli chosen from a variety of sources cited, 
of many different regions of Mexico and types of subject: warriors, poli- 


ticians and historic heroes, satire, love, crimes, scorn, misfortunes, humor, 
etc. 


Mendoza, V. T. Origen de la cancién mexicana. Previsién y segu- 
ridad (Monterrey, Mexico) 1945, p. 75-78. 
Good brief analysis of the 3 chief forces manifest in Mexican folksong: 
indigenous, Spanish, mestizo, with a number of short examples of each. 
Mendoza, V. T. La solterita, tonadilla que se cantaba en el Coliseo 
de México y que atin perdura. Anales del Instituto de investiga- 
ciones estéticas (Mexico, D. F.) 1945, IV, no. 18, p. 85-92. 
Reproduces text of it, composed anon. in Mexico in first decade of 19th 
century. Gives words and music of 3 similar folksongs, from Zacatecas, 
Sinaloa and Michoacan, Mexico, which author judges to be melodic survivals 
of the 19th century song. Also cites a modern text from Michoacan which 
is quite similar. 
Miranda, Nicanor. Jogos motores para criancas de 10 a 12 anos. 
RAMSP 1944, ano X, vol. XCVII, 63-93, 8 pl. 


Describes 41 games, from Sao Paulo, Brasil. 


Miranda, N. Adornos dos indios brasileiros. Folha da manha (Sado 
Paulo, Brasil) Oct. 29, 1944. 
Describes dress, masks and adornments used by Caraja, Bororo and 
Tariano Indians in their dances. 


Miranda, N. Dangas dos indios brasileiros. Folha da manha (Sao 
Paulo, Brasil) Nov. 26, 1944. 


Misc. observations and review of pubs. on Brasilian folkdance. 


Miranda, N. Instrumentos musicais dos indios brasileiros. Folha 
da manha (Sao Paulo, Brasil) Dec. 3, 1944. 


Of various Indian tribes of Brasil. Chiefly of interest for folkdance. 
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Navarro del Aguila, Victor. Del folklore nacional: pukllay taki. 
Revista del Instituto americano de arte (Cuzco, Peru) 2. semestre 
de 1942, vol. I, afio I, no. 1, p. 37-58. 

Original texts, in runa simi of Chinchaisuyo (pukllay taki), a Quechua 
dialect, with free Spanish translation and music, of 27 folksongs of Carnival, 
collected by author chiefly in district of San Jerénimo, province of Anda- 
huailas, dept. of Apurimac, Peru; with notes on Carnival festival, musical 
instruments used (quena, tinya or wankara, champi) and dances (wara- 
kanakuy, sikcollonakuy, kcalaschanakuy, paki), and explanation of orthog.- 
raphy used. 


Navarro del Aguila, Victor. Danzas populares del Peri. Revista 
del Instituto americano de arte (Cuzco, Peru) 1. y 2. semestre 
de 1943, vol. I, afio II, no. 2, p. 24-44. 

Bibl. of 23 pubs. on folkdance, chiefly of Peru. List of names of 148 
Peruvian folkdances and table of their geographic and chronologic distribu- 
tion. Lists according to their frequency and by departments. Classification 
of them into groups. Associated elements. Interpreters. An excellent 
orientation for future studies. 


Olivares Figueroa, R. Documentacién folkl6érica: romances colo- 
niales recogidos en Venezuela. Revista del Instituto pedagégico 
nacional (Caracas) 1944, I, no. 3, p. 254-256. 

Words only of 6. 


Olivares Figueroa, R. Folklore venezolano: juegos infantiles en el 
agua. Onza, tigre y leén (Caracas) 1944, VII, no. 65, p. 6-7, 15. 


Brief descriptions of 14 games and sports played by children of Bocas 
de Uracoa in the Orinoco river, Venezuela. 


Olivares Figueroa, R. Folklore tachirense: divertimientos para 
parvulos. Onza, tigre y le6n (Caracas) 1945, VII, no. 67, p. 
4-6, 16. 


20 children’s rimes from state of Tachira, Venezuela. 


Olivares Figueroa, R. Juegos infantiles. Onza, tigre y leén (Ca- 
racas) 1945, VII, no. 68, p. 11-14. 
Descriptions and verses of Merolico, Pumpufiete, Monos, Tun tun, Ce- 
bolla, from Pampan, Trujillo, Venezuela. 


Olivares Figueroa, R. Folklore venezolano: letras de joropos. Onza, 
tigre y le6n (Caracas) 1945, VII, no. 72, p. 11-13. 


Several texts (no music) from San Fernando de Apure of songs of this 
Venezuelan folkdance. 
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Olivares Figueroa, R. Folklore venezolano: cantos de negros. Onza, 
tigre y le6n (Caracas) 1945, VII, no. 73, p. 4-5. 


Several verses (no music) of songs sung every year “por los dias de la 
Trinidad, San Juan y San Pedro, en la colonia de Altagracia (Guarico).” 


Olivares Figueroa, R. Oraciones jocosas e irreverencias. Revista 
nacional de cultura (Caracas) 1945, VII, no. 51, p. 115-121. 


Comic verses, usually parodies of those of Catholic ritual: Padre nues- 
tro, Santa Maria, Salve, etc., from Pregonero, Tachira, Venezuela. 


[Paucke, Florian.] Juego mocobi. BIFL 1945, no. 7, p. 3. 


Pérez Galaz, Juan de D. Datos para la historia de la loteria en 
Yucatan: curioso billete de casi una centuria. YMTM 1945, VI, 
no. 68, p. 81-83. 


Plath, Oreste. O pregao chileno. Revista brasileira de miusica 
(Rio de Janeiro) 1944, IX, 9 p. reprint. 


Describes various types of street vendors in Santiago and Valparaiso, 
Chile, with texts and some music as il. 


Plath, O. La cueca a través de nuestra pupila y de la ajena. El 
agrario (Santiago de Chile) Oct. 14, 1944, IX, no. 348, p. 8, 12. 


Cites various references to this national folkdance of Chile from writers 
of 19th and 20 centuries, quoting their impressions of it. 


Pozo, Manuel Jestis. La musica vernacular ayacuchana. Huamanga 
(Ayacucho, Peru) Oct. 1944, p. 1-7. 


Reyniers, Francois. Douze poémes incaiques, traduites du quechua 
par... Lima, sin imprenta 1945. 52 p. 4 il. 
Author says these poems are all of pre-Columbian origin or preserve 


strong Incaic flavor. Based on J. M. B. Farfan’s 117 poemas quechuas, 
Tucuman, Argentina 1942, author’s professor of Quechua. 


Rodriguez Rivera, Virginia. La copla en México. Revista hispanica 
moderna 1944, X, nos. 1-2, p. 161-174. 
Defines copla and, following classification of F. Rodriguez Marin, gives 


texts only (3 with music) of Mexican examples of various types: requiebro, 
declaracién, terneza, etc. 


[Salas, Filomena?] El instituto de investigaciones del folklore 
musical. Revista musical chilena (Santiago de Chile) 1945, I, 
no. 3, p. 19-27. 


Excellent detailed report on the amazingly numerous and diverse ac- 
complishments of this Instituto in its short but vigorous early life. It was 
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created April 28, 1944, dependent on the Facultad de bellas artes of the 
University of Chile. 


Teletor, Celso Narciso. Bailes que representan los indigenas en la 


Baja Verapaz; personajes legendarios, animales, vestuario cu- 
rioso, instrumentos. ASGH 1945, XX, 51-52. 


List of 18 dances, their names, characters represented in them, frag- 
mentary indication of their dress, musical instruments used. 


Vega, Carlos. El origen de los bailes criollos. Comisién nacional 


de cultura; conferencias del ciclo 1941 dictadas por los becarios 
(Buenos Aires) 1944, IV, 7-56, 3 il. 


Author sustains his thesis that all the present and historical dances of 
the rural Argentine folk are adoptions or adaptations of those created, 
accepted and diffused from the aristocratic salons of Europe, especially 
France. In general, author’s basic ideas are sound and his parallels clearly 
indicated, but detailed historic-geographic studies of more ample scope, dance 
by dance, would be even more convincing. 


Vega, C. El carnavalito: historia, origen, musica, poesia, coreo- 


grafia. Buenos Aires, Imprenta de la Universidad de Buenos 
Aires 1945. 48 p. 16 il. (Bailes tradicionales argentinos 5.) 
History and classification of this Argentine folkdance, its origin, music, 


verses and choreography, with descriptions and diagrams of how it is danced. 
A very useful contribution for the folklorist as well as a practical guide. 


Vivanco, Moisés. Melodias peruanas; Peruvian folksongs; album 


de 7 composiciones para piano, del folklore peruano. Buenos 
Aires, Eds. internacionales Fermata 1944. 11 p. 


Wilkes, J. T. La ritmica especifica del cantar nativo. Boletin de 


la Academia argentina de letras (Buenos Aires) 1945, XIII, 
389-432. 

Fine analysis of various types of rhythm current in folkmusic (of song 
and dance) of Argentina, showing how 16th century Hispanic forms, re 
ligious and especially secular, exerted notable influence on indigenous South 
America. 


CUSTOM AND FESTIVAL 


Arguedas, José Maria. La fiesta de la cruz; danza de los sijllas. 


Revista del Instituto americano de arte (Cuzco, Peru) 1. y 2. 
semestre de 1943, vol. I, afio II, no. 2, p. 18-21. 

Describes May 3 festival of the Cross in Andean Peru, and this dance 
of judges, ridiculing Spanish justice, typical of the occasion, with Quechus 
text only of 4 couplets of its accompanying songs. 
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Bret6n Fontecilla, Cecilia. Las fiestas del Corpus en Papantla, 
Veracruz. ASFM 1943, IV, 199-219, 9 il. 
Describes various details of background and setting of this festival and 


dances of guaguas, negritos and voladores, with their music and il. Espe- 
cially detailed and vivid is the excellent description of the voladores. 


Caro Baroja, Julio. El toro de San Marcos. RTPM 1944, I, nos. 
1-2, p. 88-121. 

Origin and general traits of festival of San Marcos, April 25, San Marcos 

bread, cattle fairs, and description from Spain of how a bull is selected, 


called by this saint’s name, taken to the church, adorned and intoxicated, 
indicating parallels with Dionysos. 


Castillo Gonzalez, Epifanio del. Algo acerca de las fiestas tradi- 
cionales en Santo Domingo colonial. Ciudad Trujillo, Imp. Jack- 
son 1945. 15 p. 


Interesting description, in historical perspective, of festivals of Virgin 
of Candelaria, Cruz de mayo, cofradias, etc. 


Cervantes y Cristébal, Roman. Un casamiento en Zoogocho, Oaxaca. 
ASFM 1943, IV, 265-279. 


Rather detailed and popular description of various customs, etc., asso- 
ciated with typical marriage there. 


Chartois, Jo. Hunting the Dahut: a French folk custom, by... , 
translated from the French by Calvin Claudel, annotated by 
Herbert Halpert. JAF 1945, LVIII, 21-24. 

Describes such a hunt in Brittany, France, in which a gullible, un- 
initiated person is tricked into hunting a marvellous, nonexistent animal, 
and is left waiting in woods (commony called “snipe hunting” in U. S. A.). 


Also a note on the “hillside” animal in U. S. A., which has legs shorter on 
one side than on the other. 


Cortina, Martin. Breve estudio del trabajo denominado “El Todos 
Santos en mi tierra,” de que es autor el sefior José Luis Melgarejo 
Vivanco. ASFM 1943, IV, 45-47. 

The article referred to was pub. in ASFM 1943, IV, 41-44. Adds notes 


of comparisons and contrasts with Nahoa, and explains meanings of 11 words 
concerned. 


Costumbres y modas de lutos coloniales. Boletin del Archivo histé- 
rico de la municipalidad de Valencia, Venezuela 1944, 2. cuaderno, 

p. 7-27. 
Cédulas (decrees) and autos de 1724 a 1726 acerca de los funerales con 
motivo de la muerte de Luis I de Espajia, prohibiéndose el luto; y de 1746 


sobre los funerales de Felipe V, y coronacién de Fernando VI, con cédula 
de 1693 sobre lutos. 
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Diaz Flores, Raymundo. Textos en idioma cora, por... ; introd., 
por R. H. Barlow. Mexico, D. F. 1945. 24 p. (Escuela nacional 

de antropologia, pub. 3.) 
Contains (p. 14-17) Indian texts, with interlinear literal Spanish trans. 


lations, of descriptions by native informant of Jesis Maria, Nayarit, Mexico, 
of festivals of Holy Week and Las pachitas. 


Diaz Garcés, Joaquin. La feria popular “el dieciocho de antajio.” 
Andean quarterly (Chile-U. S. cultural institute, Santiago de 
Chile) Spring no. 1944, p. 40-42. 


Describes celebration of national independence day in Cousifio park, 
Santiago de Chile. 


Ferdon, Edwin N. A mountain colony in Ecuador. P 1945, LI], 
129-137. 


Describes folklife in Buenos Aires, Imbabura, Ecuador, especially the 
custom of minga, a communal work project designed to improve the social 
and economic position of the local group or community. 


Fuente, José de la. La enhorabuena: canciones y costumbres de 
boda. RTPM 1944, I, nos. 1-2, p. 216-219. 


Describes wedding customs and gives verses (no music) of some related 
songs, from Guadilla de Villamar, Burgos, Spain. 


G.-Nuevo Zarracina, Daniel. Las “marzas.” RTPM 1944, I, nos, 
1-2, p. 200-210. 


Describes this festival as celebrated annually on the last night of Feb- 
ruary in valley of Campoo, Asturias, Spain, giving verses (for music see 
plate 41) of some of its coplas, and discussing its origins, indicating parallels 
in Roman Lupercales and native Asturian Xan fire cult. 


Gonzalez Sol, Rafael. Fiestas civicas, religiosas y exhibiciones 
populares de El Salvador. San Salvador, Cisneros 1945. 95 p. 
29 il. music. 


Excellent abe list of villages of Salvador, date of their chief festival, 
name of saint or religious event celebrated then, and any notable drama or 
dance represented, many of which are described in some detail: Moros y 
cristianos, Torito pinto, Pulgas, Plumeros, Tingo, velaciones, Judea, loas, 
posadas, pastorelas, etc. Also on cofradias and festival organization. 


Gutiérrez Esquildsen, Maria Rosario. Ritos y ceremonias del Dia 
de los Muertos en Tabasco. ASFM 1943, IV, 291-299. 
Discussion, description and examples of panteones (type of verses that 


circulate on this November 2 festival), k’ntiydé ceremony, customs and food 
typical of this day in Villahermosa, Tabasco, Mexico. 
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Guzman Lépez, Alfredo. Un 6 de diciembre en Amecameca; las 
mayordomias. ASFM 1943, IV, 25-30. 

Interesting description of festive occasion of harding over banner of 

Virgin of Guadalupe and Juan Diego to new mayordomo for the year, Dec. 


6 to Dec. 6. See notes on this article immediately following it, by V. T. 
Mendoza. 


Hoyos Sainz, Luis de. Folklore espafiol del culto a los muertos. 
RTPM 1944, I, nos. 1-2, p. 30-53. 

Describes various customs related to the dead in different parts of 
Spain, with synthesis of geographic areas as indicated by data presented, 
as well as some comparative references and historical background, including 
offerings of food and water, preparing and dressing the dead, wakes, customs 
at burial, death omens, Day of the Dead, etc. 


Ibarra, Teobaldo. La Semana Santa en Jauja. El comercio (Lima), 
ed. de la tarde, April 11, 1945. 


[Knott, Sarah Gertrude.] The folk festival handbook; a practical 
guide for local communities. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, U.S. A., 
The evening bulletin folk festival association 1944. 64 p. 

Good instructions on how to organize festivals of folklore, especially in 
U. S. A. and with a view to harmonizing racial differences. Lists folk 


festivals in U. S. A. Bibl. of books and phonograph records of folk songs 
and dances, etc. 


Lape, Jane M. Ticonderoga’s Indian festival. NYFQ 1945, I, 167- 
173. 


On the Harvest or Green corn festival, pageant, or kind of drama, whose 


scripts are written by Tom Cook, based on Iroquois traditional culture, of 
New York. 


Lasalle, Emilie Sandsten. Arts, crafts and customs of our neighbor 
republics; a bibliography. Washington, D. C., U. S. government 
printing office 1943. 52 p. (U. S. office of education, bulletin 
1942, no. 2.) 

Lists for teachers in U. S. A. books and pamphlets in English and 


sources of photographs, pictures and realia on Latin American arts, crafts, 
customs and festivals. 


Lee, Alfred McClung. La moral y las costumbres en el control social. 
RMS 1945, VII, 185-193. 


Of general interest for definition of custom. 


Melgarejo Vivanco, José Luis. El Todos Santos en mi tierra: Palmas 
de Abajo, Actopan, Veracruz. ASFM 1943, IV, 41-44. 


Lyric account in which one can find a few details of descriptive value. 
See note by Cortina immediately following this article. 
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Mendoza, Vicente T. Notas acerca de las mayordomias; comentarios 
al trabajo del sefior doctor Alfredo Guzman Lépez. ASFM 1948, 
IV, 31-36. 

Rich miscellany of notes to article which precedes it (p. 25-30), chiefly 


descriptive, on the institution of having a mayordomo or chief of a festival, 
which Mendoza believes is of indigenous origin. 


Mendoza, V. T. Bailes y saraos del México del siglo XIX. Previsién 
y seguridad (Monterrey, Mexico) 1945, p. 91-96. 


Describes some half dozen specific dances of mid 19th century Mexico 
City showing some customs then current in social gatherings. 


Metraux, Alfredo. Ritos de transito de los indios sudamericanos, 
I: la pubertad de las mujeres. AIEC 1945, VI, 117-128. 


Describes puberty rites among South American Indian women. 


Meyers, Vest C. An Ozark charivari. Southern literary messenger 
1944, VI, 281-286. 


Navarro del Aguila, Victor. Ceremonias y fiestas populares. Re- 
vista municipal, érgano del concejo provincial del cercado (Cuzco, 
Peru) Oct. 30, 1948, I, no. 1, p. 17-18. 

Defines and illustrates with local examples these types of folklore and 


gives instructions on how to collect them, to stimulate greater interest in 
folklore collection in Cuzco. 


Navarro del Aguila, V. Calendario de fiestas populares del departa- 
mento del Cusco. Revista del Instituto americano de arte (Cuzco, 
Peru) 1. semestre de 1944, vol. I, afio III, no. 3, p. 37-80. 

Lists the best known festivals of every village of the dept. of Cuzco, 
Peru. Lists first the 13 provinces of Cuzco, with the villages in each and 
names of informants, then festivals of fixed date, then those of movable 
date, date by date and season by season through the year, and village by 
village, with name of festival and some of its chief features. At end lists 
with comments villages having market on each day of the week. An ex- 
cellent contribution and basis for future work. 


Negrén Pérez, Porfirio. El xahot-tun. YMTM 1943, IV, no. 46, 
p. 162, 179. 


Newton, Hilah Foote. Horses and steamboats on Champlain. NYFQ 
1945, I, 33-45. 
Describes customs of 2 generations ago in region of this New York 


lake, especially horseracing, and early 19th century steamboats, including 
words only of 2 ballads about boats. 


Novelo Erosa, Paulino. El chic. YMTM 1944, V, no. 55, p. 53-54. 
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El chiic or pisote, in Socotz, is the “personaje que representa la madre 
de la fiesta de levantar la ceiba.” 


[Novelo Erosa, P.] Del modo con que los antiguos yucatecos com- 
putaban el tiempo. YMTM 1945, VI, no. 69, p. 99-100. 


Olivares Figueroa, R. Juramento y apuestas de aguinaldos. Onza, 
tigre y lebn (Caracas) 1944, VII, no. 66, p. 4-5, 18. 
Gives 15 examples of typical bets made by Venezuelan children during 


Christmas holidays (Dec. 1-Jan. 7). Loser must pay winner a “Christmas 
present.” 


Olivares Figueroa, R. Bosquejo del Carnaval venezolano. Educacién 
(Caracas) 1945, VI, no. 37, p. 25-26. 
Brief historic sketch of Carnival, especially in 16th to 18th century 
Spain, citing chiefly from Juan de Zabaleta’s Dia de fiesta and Gaspar 
Melchor de Jovellanos’ Memoria. 


Palavecino, Enrique. Practicas funerarias nortefias: las de los indios 
del Chaco. Relaciones de la Sociedad argentina de antropologia 
(Buenos Aires) 1944, IV, 85-91, 2 pl. 

Describes various funeral customs of Indians of northern Argentina, 
sometimes with their underlying beliefs: grave, objects placed in it, mourn- 
ing. 

Pan, Ismael del. Recuerdo folklérico de algunas fiestas tradicionales 
espafiolas. RTPM 1944, I, nos. 1-2, p. 188-199. 

El petitorio de la hermandad del Rosario, San Julian de Vilatorta, Bar- 
celona, Spain. Los “alabarderos” de Quero y Orgaz, Toledo. La “fiesta 


de la vaca” en San Pablo de los Montes, Toledo. Describes briefly these 3 
festivals and comments on the general types they represent in Spain. 


Pardo, Luis A. La gran fiesta del Raymi (solsticio de junio). Re- 
vista del Instituto americano de arte (Cuzco, Peru) 1. semestre 
de 1944, vol. I, afio III, no. 3, p. 81-86. 


Also in Peruanidad (Lima) Jan.-Feb. 1945, p. 1685-1688. Discusses 
significance of this festival to the Sun god in the ancient Inca empire, with 
some description of its ceremonies. 


Pinto, Jélio Lourengo. As procissdes em Faro e as de Entre-Douro- 
e-Minho. Douro-Litoral, boletim da Comissao provincial de etno- 
grafia e histéria (Porto, Portugal) 1944, 2. série, I, 49-51. 


Describes these religious processions in various festivals of Portugal. 


Plath, Oreste. La Pascua chilena. La opinién (Santiago de Chile) 
Dec. 25, 1944, p. 10. 


Describes nacimientos, novena and other features of Christmas festival 
in Chile, 
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Plath, O. Afio nuevo en el Santiago de ayer. La opinién (Santiago 
de Chile) Jan. 2, 1945, p. 4. 


Description of New Year’s festival in Santiago and Valparaiso, Chile, 


Ramén y Fernandez, José. El] folklore sobre los nifios, en Carijio, 
Corufia. RTPM 1944, I, nos. 1-2, p. 158-161. 


Describes beliefs and customs related to birth and care of children in 
this port of Spain, about baptism ceremony, dress and food. 


Ramon y Fernandez, J. Jueves de comadres en Escurial, Caceres. 
RTPM 1944, I, nos. 1-2, p. 211-215. 
Describes this festival celebrated on Thursday preceding Carnival Sun- 


day, in this village of Extremadura, Spain, giving verses (no music) of 4 
of its songs. 


Reichard, Gladys A. The story of the Navajo hail chant. New York, 
Columbia university, Barnard college 1944. xiii, 155 p. 


Ceremony for persons injured by water or suffering from muscular 
soreness and lameness. 


Rodriguez Meza, Pedro. Recordando la fiesta del 8 de setiembre 
en la ciudad de Canta. El] comercio (Lima), ed. de la tarde, 
Dec. 27, 1944. 


Rodriguez Rivera, Virginia. Calendas. ASFM 1943, IV, 187-195. 


Says calendas in Oaxaca, Mexico, are religious invitations organized 
for festivals in honor of various patron saints. Describes particularly the 
one of Nativity of the Virgin in Putla, Dec. 8. Reproduces a Latin song 
of 1797 in Mexico called “Kalenda de la Natividad de Nuestro Sefior Jesu- 
cristo.” Traces calenda back to a dance form from Spain. 


Rodriguez Rivera, V. Cémo han orado y oran los pueblos. Previsién 
y seguridad (Monterrey, Mexico) 1945, p. 51-55. 

Fine brief survey of the custom of praying in various parts of the 

world in different epochs, the forms and manners of prayer, and something 


of beliefs, the reasons for prayer and what ends people believed they could 
obtain by it. 


Romero, Jestis C. La ofrenda alimenticia a la memoria de los muer- 
tos, entre nuestros indigenas, es de origen egipcio. ASFM 1943, 
IV, 301-308. 

Believes custom of food offering on festival of Day of Dead, Nov. 2, 


in Mexico, was transmitted through Arabs and Spain. Also theorizes on 
folklore in general. Much theory and little documented method. 


Romero de Terreros, Manuel. Corrido de la hacienda de Xalpa, 
estado de México. ASFM 1943, IV, 145-149. 
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Gives text, composed by Carolina Aranda, on festival of the Holy Cross, 
May 3, 1887. 


Sanchez Garcia, Julio. Las fiestas patrias en Comitancillo, Oaxaca. 
ASFM 1943, IV, 89-103, 6 il. 


Pleasant description of author’s trip there, the region and its people, 
and of the celebration. 


Seppilli, Anita. Origens do Carnaval. RAMSP 1944, ano X, vol. 
XCVII, 7-34, 2 pl. 

Traces its multiple origins back into various folklore beliefs, cults and 
practices of antiquity, notably Grecian, Roman and Germanic, and its sub- 
sequent Christian modifications in medieval Europe, etymological clues to 
its origin, and New World modifications, notably Afro-Brasilian. 


Speck, Frank G. and Moses, Jesse. The celestial bear comes down 
to earth; the bear sacrifice ceremony of the Munsee-Mahican in 
Canada as related by Nekatcit. Reading, Pennsylvania, U. S. A., 
Reading public museum and art gallery 1945. xiv, 91 p. 4 pl. 
9 fig. (Scientific pubs. 7.) 

Background study of these Delaware Indians of Canada, informants 
and source data from Six Nations reserve in Ontario, calendar of year’s 
festivals, description of the Big House, objects used and persons participat- 
ing in this ceremony, symbolism of the Bear, medium between man and 
his creator, narrative of the ceremony in original text, with free English 
translation, its explanation and description of rest of ceremony (comes in 
late Jan. or early Feb.), with its dances, myths and legends in English of 
human associations with stars and bears in the ceremonial tradition, original 
texts and English translations of song recitatives acquired by spiritual men 
through dreams and visions. Excellent description and analysis of a re- 
ligious folk festival. 


Varillas Gallardo, B. Matanza de aiiaz; costumbrismo recogido en 
Aquichua. Yachaywasi (Yauyos, Peru) July-Sept. 1944, p. 32-33. 


DRAMA 


Cosio, José Gabriel. Un drama quechua—Usca Pauccar. Revista 
del Instituto americano de arte (Cuzco, Peru) 2. semestre de 
1942, vol. I, afio I, no. 1, p. 27-31. 


Critical examination of this anon. Quechua drama of colonial Peru. 


Fuente, José de la. Dramatica: el reinado. RTPM 1944, I, nos. 1-2, 
p. 339-346. 
Gives text of a folkdrama from Guadilla de Villamar, Burgos, Spain, 


called “El reinado,” played at Carnival. Describes complementary sports 
of “correr el gallo” and “perseguir a Judas.” 
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Lago, Roberto. El Teatro Guignol y su implantacién en México, 
ASFM 1943, IV, 221-234. 
Chattey chapter in the history of puppetry in Mexico City. Appendix 
on the “anatomy” and manipulation of a puppet. Followed (p. 235-252) 
by text of a puppet play called “Ya viene Gorgonio Esparza,” with il. 


Villafafie, Javier. Titeres y titiriteros en la América hispana. La 
prensa (Buenos Aires) Oct. 22, 1944, 2nd section, p. 2. 


Data on earliest known puppets in New World, 1524. Evolution of 
puppetry and newly created American puppet characters. 


Villafafie, J. Los nifios y los titeres. Comisién nacional de cultura; 
conferencias del ciclo 1941 dictadas por los becarios (Buenos 
Aires) 1944, IV, 57-74. 

Reviews current puppetry activity in many countries of the world, 
especially in Argentine elementary schools. Reproduces writings of Argen- 
tine school children about puppetry showing their reactions to and interest 
in puppetry, and gives text of a puppet play, “Lead soldier,” which they 
produced. Many folklore themes are used. 


ART, CRAFT, ARCHITECTURE, DRESS AND ADORNMENT 


Acufia, Luis Alberto. Retablos santaferefios. Revista de Indias 
(Bogota) 1944, no. 72, p. 407-418. 


Antecedentes de las marcas del pais. Aberdeen Angus (Buenos 
Aires) 1945, no. 27, p. 34-35. 


On cattle brands in Argentina. First to be registered was an inverted 
J, May 19, 1589. 


Beals, Ralph L. and Carrasco, Pedro and McCorkle, Thomas. Houses 
and house use of the sierra Tarascans. Washington, D. C., U.S. 
government printing office 1944. x,37p. 8 pl. 20 fig. (Smith- 
sonian institution. Institute of social anthropology, pub. no. 1.) 

Since this is pub. no. 1, the purposes and activities of this new Institute 
are described in a preface. Gives good detailed and well il. descriptions 
of building materials, their source and preparation, types, manner and costs 
of construction, furnishings and utensils, uses and social functions, cere- 
monials related to construction, and history of Tarascan house. Study is 
based on area in Michoacan, Mexico, between Zamora, lake Patzcuaro, 
Uruapan and Los Reyes, centering in Cheran. Other aspects of this region 
are to be studied. 


Bonavit, Julian. Esculturas tarascas de cafia de maiz y orquideas 
fabricadas bajo la direccién del Ilmo. sefior don Vasco de Quiroga. 
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Anales del Museo michoacano, Sept. 1944, 2. época, no. 3, p. 
65-78, 8 pl. 
Of folk art and craft interest for Michoacan, Mexico. 


Ceballos Novelo, Roque J. Antecedentes sobre el arte y la manu- 
factura indigenas. AI 1945, V, no. 1, p. 57-65. 

Considers evidence of technical skill and improvement of tribes migrat- 
ing through Mexico from north to south, applied to materials found there, 
to produce first instruments to provide subsistance, then adornments of 
person and god, in pottery, textile, stone, metal, wood, shell, feather, etc. 


Covarrubias, Miguel and Rubin de la Borbolla, Daniel F. El arte 
indigena de Norteamérica; exposicién celebrada en el Museo 
nacional de antropologia del XX de marzo al XX de abril de 
1945; ed. por... , con una introd. de René d’Harnoncourt. 
Mexico, D. F., Fondo de cultura econémica 1945. 103 p. 92 il. 
(Instituto nacional de antropologia e historia; National gallery 
of art; Smithsonian institution; Instituto mexicano-norteameri- 
cano de relaciones culturales.) 

Background notes on the various cultural areas, maps showing their 
distribution, bibl., and pictures, with identifying notes, of art objects ex- 


hibited, including dance masks, pottery, human figures, weaving, beadwork, 
carving, etc. 


Cross, Ira B. Californians and hard money. CFQ 1945, IV, 270-277. 


Excellent brief historic survey (expecially of 1830’s to 1860’s) of cur- 
rency in California, U. S. A., to explain custom of Californians to prefer 
gold and silver coins and to be suspicious of paper money. 


[Daws, Carlos G.] Porto, Bernard Marcel. Un museo gauchesco 
en el corazén de Buenos Aires. Histonium, revista de cultura 
(Buenos Aires) 1945, VII, no. 73, p. 410-411, 6 il. 


Description of this museum. 


Dornheim, Alfred. Los aperos de cultivo en el valle de Nono, pro- 
vincia de Cérdoba; estudio ergolégico-lingiiistico. AILC 1943 
(pub. 1945) III, 24-56, 9 pl. 


Name, etymology and description of hoes, plows, rakes, harness, scythes, 
threshing implements, carts and containers for storing agricultural products. 


Ferdon, Edwin N. Characteristic figurines from Esmeraldas. P 
1945, LII, 221-245, 4 pi. 


Description and analysis of human, bird and animal clay figures of 
this region of Ecuador after 1000, in collection of Max Konanz of Guayaquil. 
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Gonzalez Iglesias, Lorenzo. Notas sobre la construccién popular 
albercana. RTPM 1944, I, nos. 1-2, p. 122-125. 
Describes the typical house, its construction, materials used, inside divj- 


sions, roofs, etc. Much wood is used. House has typically 3 floors, ground 
floor serving as stable and storage space. 


Gonzalez Iglesias, L. Nota sobre las gorras de rastrojera en la 
provincia de Salamanca. RTPM 1944, I, nos. 1-2, p. 136-138, 


Describes details of hat making, from rye straw, in villages of Sala- 
manca, Spain. 


Gumilla, José. Costumbres indigenas: la pesca del manati (con- 
densado de una relacién de... ). Onza, tigre y leén (Caracas) 
1945, VII, no. 73, p. 9, 20. 


Describes way Indians catch this fish in Orinoco river. 


Hall, E. B. The religious skin paintings of New Mexico. P 1945, 
LIT, 1-3. 
Usually of 18th century deer, elk and buffalo skin, tanned soft on both 


sides, of saints, by anon. painters credited to Franciscan missions. Gives 
general description of the 30 odd surviving examples. 


Hausmann, Raoul. Recherches sur |’origine de la maison rurale 4 
Eivissa. RTPM 1944, I, nos. 1-2, p. 231-252. 


Rambling general discussion (p. 231-245). Some description of tradi- 
tional architecture on this Balearic island (p. 245-252). 


Heizer, Robert F. Introduced spearthrowers (atlatls) in California. 
MSMC 1945, XIX, 109-112, 2 fig. 


Author claims this weapon offers no proof of its existence in California 
in pre-Columbian times, but appears as a late Mexican derivation through 
Hispanic colonial settlement. 


Hoyos Sancho, Nieves de. Folklore indumental de Espafa. RTPM 
1944, I, nos. 1-2, p. 139-157. 


Discusses method of study, then distinguishes 3 zones and 9 regions in 
Spain on basis of typical dress. The Nordic or Cantabrian zone includes 
the Galician-Asturian and Bask regions; the central zone, Leonese-Extre- 
maduran, Serrana and Mancha regions; the Mediterranean zone, Aragonese, 
Catalan, Levantine and Andalusian regions; also the Canaries. 


Ibero, Juan. Origen e historia del hérreo. RTPM 1944, I, nos. 1-2, 
p. 126-130. 


Describes this typical grain storage bin of Asturia, Spain, and discusses 
origin of the word hérreo. 
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Jongh Osborne, Lilly de. La técnica del jaspe. ASGH 1945, XX, 
18-22. 
Describes 4 methods used in coloring woven fabrics in Guatemala to 


obtain this marbled or speckled effect, producing areas not colored, or 
“negative color” designs. 


Kirk, Ruth Falkenburg. Southwestern Indian jewelry. P 1945, 
LII, 21-32, 41-50, 5 il. 

Traces antecedents, influences, and the 100 year growth to date of the 

silver and turquoise art, in bracelets, rings, belts, necklaces, earrings, 


brooches and buttons, practiced by Zufi and Navaho Indians in south- 
western U. S. A. 


Lasalle, Emilie Sandsten. Arts, crafts and customs of our neighbor 
republics; a bibliography compiled by . . . , under the direction 
of Nora Beust . . . Washington, D. C., U. S. government print- 
ing office 1948. 52 p. (U.S. office of education, bulletin 1942, 
no. 2.) 

Lists for teachers in U. S. A. books and pamphlets in English and 


sources of photographs, pictures and realia on Latin American arts, crafts, 
architecture, dress, customs and festivals. Outline of these materials at end. 


Leao, Armando. Folklore da Freguesia de Oliveira (pdévoa-de- 
lanhoso). Douro-Litoral, boletim da Comissao provincial de 
etnografia e hist6éria (Porto, Portugal) 1944, 2. série, I, 35-44, 
6 fig. 

On cultivation and processing of flax, its use in linen weaving, and 


customs, beliefs, verses and other folklore related to this textile plant, in 
Minho, Portugal. 


Lépez Osornio, Mario A. Viviendas en la pampa. Buenos Aires 
1944, 27 pl. 68 fig. 


Mérida, Carlos. Trajes regionales mexicanos. Mexico, D. F., Ed. 
Atlante 1945. 16 p. 25 pl. 


Millan de Palavecino, Maria Delia. Forma y significacién de los 

motivos ornamentales de las “llicas” chaquenses. Relaciones de 

la Sociedad argentina de antropologia (Buenos Aires) 1944, IV, 
69-77, 5 pl. 

Good description of the weaving, coloring and decorative designs of 


pouches made from vegetable fibers (chaguar, ortiga) by Indians of northern 
Argentina. 


Noguera, Eduardo. Exploraciones en Jiquilpan. Anales del Museo 
michoacano, Sept. 1944, 2. época, no. 3, p. 37-51, 19 pl., 8 fig. 


Contains material of folk art and craft interest in Michoacan, Mexico. 
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O’Dell, Ruth W. Old mills. TFSB 1945, XI, no. 3, p. 1-4. 


Describes corn, wheat and cane grinding in southern U. S. A. 


Palavecino, Enrique. Alfareria chaquefia. Relaciones de la Sociedad 
argentina de antropologia (Buenos Aires) 1944, IV, 231-235, 
5 pl. 
Good description of technical processes and forms of pottery among 
Indians of northern Argentina. 


Plath, Oreste. Visitando (Viajando por) el Museo histérico nacional; 
vitrinas 1, 2, 3, 4. El cabrito (Santiago de Chile) 1945, IV, 
no. 185, p. 20; no. 186, p. —; no. 187, p. 7; no. 188, p. 4. 

Describes objects of interest for folk arts and crafts of Chile displayed 
in the room dedicated to Chilean folklore in the section of prehistory of the 
National historical museum in Santiago de Chile, under the direction of 


Aureliano Oyarzin. The folklore collection in this room was begun by 
Charles Reed in 1924. 


Pucher, Leo and others. Ensayo sobre el arte prehistérico de Samay- 
pata, il. con grabados de la arquitectura, escultura y bajorrelieves, 
por ..., con la colaboracién de Martin Cardenas, Humberto 
Gandarillas, Hernando Sanabria y Juan Ballester. Sucre, Bolivia, 
Talleres de la Escuela tipografica salesiana 1945. 85 p. 41 fig. 


Well il. description of archeologic remains at Samaypata, including 
many items of folk art and craft interest. Also considers primitive tribes 
of eastern Bolivia and their relation to contemporary ethnic groups. 


Rincén Ramos, Victoriano. La indumentaria lagarterana. RTPM 
1944, I, nos. 1-2, p. 1381-135. 


Describes dress of men and women of Lagartera, Toledo, Spain, garment 
by garment, what it is made of, how, and its noteworthy features. 


Rodriguez Rivera, Virginia. Una casa de fines del siglo XIX en 
México. ASFM 1948, IV, 253-264, 4 il. 


Vivid description of a middle class house, Salvador 41, in Mexico City, 
its furnishings and inhabitants. 


Russell Cortez, Fernando A. de B. Os valos, sobrevivéncia de velhos 
usos 4rabes? Douro-Litoral (Porto, Portugal) 1948, no. 7, p. 3-4. 

On earthen fences, found only in region of Vilar-do-Pinheiro, Douro- 
Litoral, Portugal, and called valos. Notes Arabs used similar earthen walls 


in house construction, also found in Algarve, Portugal, and asks what con- 
nection there may be among these 3. 


Ruz Lhuillier, Alberto. Campeche en la arqueologia maya. Acta 
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anthropologica (Mexico, D. F.) 1945, I, nos. 2-8, p. 1-139, 37 fig. 
map (apart). 

Describes architecture, pottery and clay figures, places for playing ball 
games, and other aspects of interest for Mexican folk art and craft. 


Sociedad de arte moderno. Mascaras mexicanas; segunda exposicién 
de la . . . Mexico, D. F., Secretaria de educacién piblica 1945. 
83 p. 80 il. 

Contains articles on Prehispanic masks by Alfonso Caso, Mexican masks 
by Salvador Toscano, Functions of the mask by Adolfo Best Maugard, 
Mexican masks by Miguel Covarrubias, pictures of 80 of the masks exhibited, 
with identifying notes, and catalog of the 222 masks exhibited. 


Tichy, Marjorie F. The distribution of early elbow pipes. P 1945, 
LII, 70-73. 


Of Pueblo area, in New Mexico, Arizona, southern Utah and Colorado, 
U.S. A. 


Underhill, Ruth. Pueblo crafts. Denver, Colorado, U. S. A., Educa- 
tional division, U. S. Indian service 1944. 147 p. 


Vivas Ferrer, Andrés. Techumbre de casas. Yachaywasi (Yauyos, 
Peru) July-Sept. 1944, p. 31-32. 


Watkins, Frances E. Moapa Paiute winter wickiup. MSMC 1945, 
XIX, 13-18, 3 fig. 


Describes this Nevada, U. S. A., Indian hut, also various other bits of 
their folklore. 


Watkins, F. E. Pottery of Chiriqui, Panama. MSMC 1945, XIX, 
198-201. 


Describes various types represented in the Charles Eaton Phillips me- 
morial collection of 47 vessels. 


FOOD AND DRINK 


Bejarano, Jorge. El cocaismo en Colombia. AI 1945, V, no. 1, 
p. 11-20; BIFL 1945, no. 7, p. 2. 
Describes influence of coca in whole life of Indians of Cauca and Huila, 


Colombia: cultivation of the tree, and its degenerating effects on the Indian 
and his children. Chewing coca leaves in Colombia is called mambeo. 


Garcia, V.G. El indio ecuatoriano y la coca. AI 1945, V, 287-293. 


Indians of Ecuador use alcoholic drinks to compensate lack of nourish- 
ment, but, unlike Indians of Colombia, Peru and Bolivia, they do not use 
coca, author says. 
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Heizer, Robert F. Honeydew “sugar” in western North America, 
MSMC 1945, XIX, 140-145, map and table. 


Short synthesis of data on this U. S. Indian folkfood delicacy, how it is 
gathered and prepared, with bibl. 


Jones, Volney H. Use of honeydew as food by Indians. MSMC 1945, 
XIX, 145-149. 
Reviews what others have said about it, and briefly discusses the source, 


gathering and preparation of this folkfood delicacy of Indians of western 
U.S. A. 


Lullo, Orestes di. El folklore de Santiago del Estero: medicina y 
alimentaci6n; con un apéndice sobre el paaj: una nueva derma- 
titis venenata; y la coleccién completa de recetas del célebre Dr. 
Mandouti. Santiago del Estero, Argentina, Pub. oficial de la 
provincia de Santiago del Estero 1944. 431 p. 

Only 70 p. on food; rest on folkmedicine. Survey of history and nature 
of cookery in Santiago del Estero. 17 short articles on some basic foods: 


meat, eggs, honey, sweets, etc. Describes 14 dishes prepared with corn, 14 
with wheat, 19 others. 


Martin del Campo, Rafael. Alimentos y condimentos mexicanos in- 
corporados a la cocina universal. Filosofia y letras (Universidad 
nacional de México) 1945, IX, no. 18, p. 243-253. 


Survey of Mexico’s contributions to world food and drink: types of corn, 
beans, potatoes, tomatoes, peanuts, chocolate, etc. 


Navarro del Aguila, Victor. Comidas tradicionales del Cuzco. El 
comercio (Cuzco, Peru) July 28, 1944, XLVII, no. 10,219, p. 4. 


Describes various: lech6én, moraya phasi, llatan, tamales. 


Pierson, Donald. Habitos alimentares em S4o Paulo. RAMSP 1944, 
vol. XCVIII, 45-79, tables. 
Good analysis of kinds of everyday food and drink consumed at different 


meals during the day by various types of families of different social classes 
in various sections of this Brasilian city. 


Plath, Oreste. Substancia popular de Chile; conferencia. La opinién 
(Santiago de Chile) March 4, 1945, XIII, no. 4239. 

Excellert description of part played by alcoholic drinks in the folk life 

and lore of Chile, toasts, drinking customs, in festivals, drunkeness, phrases 

and proverbs related to drinking, history and use of wine, chicha, brandy, etc. 


Posnansky, Arthur. Kinoa (quinoa). Boletin de la Sociedad geo- 
grafica de La Paz 1944, LV, no. 67, p. 98-107, 5 fig. 


On nature, cultivation, processing, food values and manners of preparing 
this marvellous wild cereal domesticated by ancient Indians of Andean high- 
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lands. It grows abundantly in high altitudes near the Equator, is cheap 
and durable, of high and varied nutritive value, and can be prepared tastily 
in an astonishing variety of forms. 


Quijada Jara, Sergio. Del folklore de la sierra central: sus panes 
tipicos. El comercio (Lima) Jan. 1, 1945. 


Lists names of various types of bread typical of Huancayo, Cerro de 
Pasco, Jauja, Oroya and Tarma, Peru, and describes them briefly. 


Ramos Espinosa, Alfredo. Folklore de alimentacién y turismo. 
Boletin de la oficina sanitaria panamericana (Washington, D. C.) 
1942, XXI, no. 3, p. 239-241. 


Notes on Mexican folk foods and cooking by one who appreciates the 
art of eating well, especially from viewpoint of tourist in Mexico. 


Ramos Espinosa, A. Las cosas de la alimentacién en la Historia 
de Sahagtin. Boletin de la Sociedad mexicana de geografia y 
estadistica (Mexico, D. F.) 1944, LIX, nos. 1-2. 

Reviews and comments on richly detailed notes in Bernardino Sahagin’s 
16th century Historia general de las cosas de Nueva Espajia on folk foods 
and drinks of Mexico: grains, seeds, flours and breads; honey and pulque; 


fruits and vegetables; greens; animal products; atoles; mineral foods; water. 
Also gloss on misc. related folklore. 


Stuart, Bradley R. Pug-a-roo gathers mescal. MSMC 1945, XIX, 
79-81, 1 fig. of the plant. 
Describes roasting of this plant among southern Paiute Indians. 


Torre Revello, J. El café en el Buenos Aires antiguo. Logos (Buenos 
Aires) 1943, p. 225-234. 


BELIEF, WITCHCRAFT, MEDICINE AND MAGIC 


Ackerknecht, Erwin H. On the collecting of data concerning primi- 
tive medicine. American anthropologist 1945, XLVII, 427-431. 


Armillas, Pedro. Los dioses de Teotihuacan. AIEC 1945, VI, 35-61, 
16 fig. 
Studies beliefs and various religious ideas of ancient Mexicans associated 


with the rain god, fire god, vegetation god, fat god, Quetzalcoatl, Tlaloc, etc., 
as evidenced by archeological remains. 


Blanco Boeri, Edmundo. Leyendas del Litoral: guazt-moroti; ver- 
sién recogida en la localidad chaquefia de Avia Terai. BIFL 1944, 
no. 3, p. 3-4. 


On belief current in Argentine Chaco that one who encounters a guazt- 
moroti dies and his eyes turn white. 
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Boughton, Audrey. Weather lore: summer quarter. NYFQ 1945, 
I, 189-190. 


28 folk beliefs from New York about summer predictions for winter, 
signs of rain and fair weather and misc. 


Boughton, A. Weather lore, fall quarter. NYFQ 1945, II, 251-252. 


25 folk beliefs from New York about fall weather and predictions for 
winter. 


Cannon, M. H. Angels and spirits in Mormon doctrine. CFQ 1945, 
IV, 343-350. 
Beliefs related to such supernatural beings, current in this U. S. re 
ligious sect. 
Codellas, Pan. S. Modern Greek folklore: the smerdaki. JAF 1946, 
LVIII, 236-244, 
Describes beliefs related to this type of demon, which causes disease 
among animals and is usually represented as a male goat, reflecting the 


more sinister aspects of Pan, principal god of Arcadia, seat of the Pelas- 
gians. 


Crandall, F. W. and Gannett, Lois. Folk cures of New York. NYFQ 
1945, I, 178-180. 


Gives cures for biles, baldness, poison, rattlesnake bite, rheumatism, 
whooping cough, mumps, warts, asthma, sore mouth in babies. 


Diaz Hernandez, Vicente. Nanahuatzin. Tlalocan (Mexico, D. F.) 
1945, II, no. 1, p. 64. 


Indian text and Spanish translation of beliefs related to this rain god, 
from Hueyapan, Puebla, Mexico. 


Fodor, Nandor. Lycanthropy as a psychic mechanism. JAF 19465, 
LVIII, 310-316. 
Psychological analysis of various cases of dreams involving transforma- 


tion of human beings into animals, with somewhat questionable symbolic 
interpretations. 


Foster, George McClelland. Nagualism in Mexico and Guatemala. 
Acta americana 1944, II, 85-103. 
Excellent analysis and description of witch doctors and their craft, and 


various beliefs associated with the word nagualism, both in old chroniclers 
and modern times, attempting to clarify the concept of this word. 


Gonzalez Palencia, Angel. La tarantula y la musica: creencias del 
siglo XVIII. RTPM 1944, I, nos. 1-2, p. 54-87. 


From document of 1782 reproduces declarations of various cases in Spain 
of tarantula bite cured by music. 
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Gonzélez Palencia, A. and Garcia del Santo, P. and Garcia, R. 
Férmulas populares. RTPM 1944, I, nos. 1-2, p. 346-347. 
2 formulas for incubation of chickens, from Cuenca and Soria, 2 for 


kneading bread, from Soria and Caceres, and one for baking bread, from 
Salamanca, Spain. 


Lima Carneiro, A. Previsdes de tempo. Douro-Litoral, boletim da 
Comissao provincial de etnografia e histéria (Porto, Portugal) 
1944, 2. série, I, 55-56. 

Describes beliefs about predicting weather by observing wind, and action 


of salt on 12 onions (1 for each month of year) at beginning of year, from 
Portugal. 


Lima Carneiro, Alexandre and Pires de Lima, Fernando de Castro. 
Medicina popular; arte de talhar a erisipela. Porto, Portugal, 
Portucalense editora 1948. 75 p. 


Cites many verses of charms and describes folk medicines and cures for 
erysipelas current in folklore of Portugal. 


Lis Quibén, Victor. Medicina popular. RTPM 1944, I, nos. 1-2, 
p. 253-331. 


Long and valuable list of folk cures from Spain, chiefly Pontevedra, 
also La Corufia, Orense and Lugo. 


Loomis, C. G. Some American folklore of 1880. CFQ 1945, IV, 417. 


List of 21 various beliefs from The territorial enterprise of Virginia 
City, Nevada, U. S. A., Jan. 20, 1880. 


Lullo, Oreste di. El folklore de Santiago del Estero: medicina y 
alimentacién; con un apéndice sobre el p4aj: una nueva derma- 
titis venenata; y la coleccién completa de recetas del célebre 
Dr. Mandouti. Santiago del Estero, Argentina, Pub. oficial de 
la provincia de Santiago del Estero 1944. 431 p. 


Introd. survey of Argentine folk medicine, its history, healers and diverse 
methods of their art. Abc list of 154 ailments and detailed descriptions of 
their folk cures, with some comparative references, notably from Peru. 
Survey of history and nature of cookery in Santiago del Estero, with arti- 
cles on some basic foods. Reports on 210 cases and conclusions on skin 
disease pdéaj caused by leaves of quebracho colorado. 189 prescriptions, 
from pamphlet pub. in Buenos Aires 1837, showing influence of Spanish 
medicine of 16th and 17th centuries on Argentine folk medicine of today. 
An excellent work. 


Mackenzie, José A. El piache guajiro. AI 1945, V, no. 2, p. 153-160. 


On the piache or witchdoctor, how an Indian becomes one and how he 
practices his craft. 
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Maldonado Koerdell, Manuel. Estudios etnobiol6égicos: notas a una 
bibliografia mexicana de botanica. Boletin bibliografico de 
antropologia americana (Instituto panamericano de geografia e 
historia, Mexico, D. F.) 1942 (pub. 1945) VI, nos. i-3, p. 61-74. 


Reviews works of interest to Mexican folk medicine. 


Millan de Palavecino, Maria Delia. Apuntes de medicina popular y 
aborigen. Folklore, boletin del departamento de folklore del 
Instituto de cooperacién universitaria de los Cursos de cultura 
Catélica (Buenos Aires) 1944, no. 9, p. 78. 


25 cures collected “en los montes de Jariguarenda de los labios de un 
indio chirihuano.” 


Miller, William Marion. Flesh decay. SFQ 1944, VIII, 277-278. 


Describes this supposed illness, its diagnosis and 2 folk cures for it, 
from Darke county, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Olivares Figueroa, R. Observaciones sobre el mal de ojo o “mal- 
diojo.” Educacién (Caracas) 1944, V, no. 33, p. 23-24; Dec. 
1944-Jan. 1945, VI, no. 34, p. 33-35. 

From Venezuela. Describes malformations of the eye that are regarded 


as evil eye, beliefs about its evil effects, objects and words used as protection 
against it, and general observations on its background, especially in Spain. 


Opler, Morris Edward. Japanese folk belief concerning the snake. 
Southwestern journal of anthropology (University of New 
Mexico) 1945, I, 249-259. 


Oraciones. RTPM 1944, I, nos. 1-2, p. 348-349. 


On going to bed, against storms, (3 variants of Santa Barbara), and 
after rosary of the dead. 


Pires de Lima, Augusto César. Nossa Senhora, padroeira dos 
navegantes. Douro-Litoral, boletim da Comissao provincial de 
etnografia e histéria (Porto, Portugal) 1944, 2. série, I, 3-24, 
10 fig. 

Describes beliefs of Portuguese sailors about the Virgin as their pro- 
tector, their cult of her as shown in names they gave their ships, in folk- 
songs about her (some verses are given), votive offerings to her, geographic 
names they gave the world where they explored, etc. 


Popular beliefs and superstitions from Oregon. CFQ 1945, IV, 
427-432. 
103 beliefs from Oregon, U. S. A., collected by WPA writers’ project. 


Ramon y Fernandez, José. El folklore sobre los nifios, en Cariiio, 
Corufia. RTPM 1944, I, nos. 1-2, p. 158-161. 
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Describes beliefs and customs related to birth and care of children in 
this port of Spain, about prenatal care, childbirth, cradle, cures. 


Ransome, Jay Ellis. Aleut religious beliefs: Veniaminov’s account. 
JAF 1945, LVIII, 346-349. 
Abstracted from Ivan Veniaminov, Zapiski ob ostrovakh unalashkin- 


skago otdiela (Notes on the islands of the Unalaska district) St. Petersburg 
1840. 


Rojas Gonzalez, Francisco. Totemismo y nahualismo. RMS 1944, 
VI, 359-369. 

Author believes from animism came totemism and from totemism came 
nahualism, with common link of tabu. Terror inspiring primitive nahualism 
became a secret sect with the conquest of Mexico, then a semireligious 
pattern that seeks protecting spirits for individuals (totem seeks wellbeing 
of whole group). 


Speck, F. S. Niagara Falls and Cayuga Indian medicine. NYFQ 
1945, I, 205-208. 

On underworld demons, believed by Cayuga of Canada to dwell in 

caverns and gorge around Niagara Falls and to cause disease and mis- 


fortune, ceremonies to propitiate them, conjuring to effect cures, and their 
legendary antecedent. 


Speck, Frank G. and Dodge, Ernest S. Amphibian and reptile lore 
of the Six nations Cayuga. JAF 1945, LVIII, 306-309. 
Chiefly beliefs related to salamanders, frogs, snakes and turtles, from 
Ontario, Canada. 
Speck, F. G. and Dodge, E. S. On the fable of Joe Pye, Indian 
herbalist, and Joe Pye weed. Scientific monthly 1945, LXI, 63-66. 


Supersticiones llaneras: el colmillo de caiman. Onza, tigre y leén 
(Caracas) 1945, VII, no. 71, p. 7. 


Venezuelan plains folk believe it protects people and domestic animals. 
The tooth should be pulled on Good Friday and worn on the body. 


Vidal de Battini, Berta Elena. El hombre-lobo y el hombre-tigre 
en el folklore argentino. Folklore, boletin del departamento de 
folklore del Instituto de cooperacién universitaria de los Cursos 
de cultura Catélica (Buenos Aires) 1944, no. 9, p. 79-80. 

Beliefs about them in Argentina, preceded by general and historical 
survey. 

Weather lore: winter quarter. NYFQ 1945, I, no. 1, p. 60-62. 


Cites 25 winter weather beliefs, often with name of collector and county, 
from New York state college for teachers’ Archive in Albany, New York, 
concerning predictions by months and dates, cold, fog, snow and thaw. 
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FOLKSPEECH 


Adams, Ramon F. Western words; a dictionary of the range, cow 
camp and trail. Norman, Oklahoma, U. S. A., University of 
Oklahoma press 1944. xiv, 182 p. 


Alexander, Henry. Words and the war. AS 1944, XIX, 276-280, 


Cites numerous groups of words that have gained popular currency 
during the present war in the special vocabulary of the U. S. soldier, and 
notes various ways in which they have been created, such as quisling, mae 
west, blitz, smatchet, jeep, egg, fish, prang, etc. 


Ardissone, Romualdo. Estudio de los nombres de lugar de la Argen- 
tina del punto de vista geografico; contribucién metodolégica. 
AIEC 1945, VI, 209-278. 


Barlow, Robert Hayward. Some remarks on the term “Aztec em- 
pire.” The Americas (Washington, D. C.) 1945, I, no. 3, p. 
345-349. 


Traces traditional practice or growth of usage of words azteca, mezica, 
culhua. 


Barrera Vasquez, Alfredo. La lengua maya y su influencia en el 
espafiol de Yucatan. YMTM 1943, IV, no. 44, p. 79, 92-95. 


Bertoni, Guillermo Tell. Ensayo etimolégico sobre la toponimia 
guarani del Uruguay. BFM 1944, IV, nos. 25-27, p. 25-36. 


Abc list of nearly 150 street names of Montevideo, river and other geo- 
graphic names of Uruguay, with Guarani etyma and their meanings. 


Boggs, Ralph Steele. Sobre el “che” rioplatense. BFM 1943, IV, 
nos. 22-24, p. 80-81. 


Suggests this favorite exclamation in Rio de la Plata folkspeech may 
derive from Galician che, from Latin te. 


Bolinger, Dwight L. The minimizing downskip. AS 1945, XX, 
40-44. 


Analyzes and describes, in its phonetics and its use, this semantic device 
of intonation, used for minimization of another person’s fears (reassurance), 
distress (comfort), impatience (restraint), etc., with examples of various 
types of usage in folkspeech of U. S. A. 


Brewster, Paul G. Additional observations on Indiana placenames. 
HFB 1944, III, 74-76. 


Lists of the same names recurring 2, 3, 4 or 5 times, “creek” names 
and odd names. 
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Byington, Steven T. Mr. Byington’s brief case, III. AS 1945, XX, 
114-118. 


Misc. notes on “horned cattle,” “milk gravy,” “Boston cracker,” “cut 
nails” and other nails, “apt,” “whirligig,” “ship’s cousin,” “gypsy,” “angel,” 
“platform,” and various words to frighten animals, from New England, 
U. S. A. 


Camp, L. S. de. Pronunciation of upstate New York placenames. 
AS 1944, XIX, 250-265. 


Abc lists by counties, with phonetic transcription, and general observa- 
tions. 


El origen del nombre Chaco. BIFL 1945, no. 5, p. 4. 


Incas called a hunt chacu in Quechua. 


La palabra changa. BIFL 1945, no. 6, p. 3. 


From Quechua chancca “work of little value.” 


Clifton, Ernest S. For the DAE supplement: the vocabulary of 
“Sam Slick in Texas.” AS 1945, XX, 111-113. 


Lists 15 folk words and phrases, with meanings and comments, from 
this book of 1858 by “Philip Paxton” (Samuel A. Hammett), not to be 
found in the Dictionary of American English, or if so, with a different 
meaning or later date, citing passages in which they occur. 


Colcord, Joanna C. Sea language comes ashore. New York, Cornell 
maritime press 1944. ix, 213 p. 


Cornejo, Justino. El] anuncio, enemigo de la lengua; contribucién 
al ornato i la higiene de Quito. Quito, Talleres graficos de edu- 
cacién 1943. 75 p. 


Surveys advertisements appearing on business houses, in street cars, etc., 
of Quito, Ecuador, and laments their atrocious neologisms, orthography, 
foreign names (especially English), etc. 


Corominas, Juan. Indianoromdanica. Revista de filologia hispanica 
Instituto de filologia, Universidad de Buenos Aires) 1944, VI, 
1-35, 189-175, 209-254. 


Studies especially of origin and meaning of Spanish words in America: 
andancio, aparragarse, arrenquin, bosta, botar, buraco, cacaranado, cangalla, 
cardumen, carozo, carqueja, columbiar, cuzco, changador, chantar, chifle, 
churrasco, dolama, fundo, furnia, garia, grasar, guargiiero, laja, lama, ato, 
ochar, pararse, pedregullo, pino, piola, piquinino, rengo, ruma, silguero, so- 
cucho, soturno, tacho, tanque, tranquera, trast(r)abillar, trizar, zuncho, 
zurumbdtico. Spanish, particularly Leonese (also Galician-Portuguese), 
has contributed as much or more than indigenous American languages to 
the Spanish peculiar to America. 
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Dunlap, A. R. Observations on American colloquial idiom. A§ 
1945, XX, 12-21. 

Informants were chiefly recent high school graduates from all sections 
of U. S. A. and a few of Canada. Describes use and meaning of any more, 
at all, considerably inexpensive, to graduate college, happen you, like for, 
off of (from), type person, and their geographic distribution. 


Frey, J. W. Amish “triple-talk.” AS 1945, XX, 85-98. 


The 3 types of speech used by this religious sect in Lancaster county, 
Pennsylvania and elsewhere in U. S. A. are: Amish Pennsylvania Dutch, 
Amish High German, and Pennsylvania Dutch English. Some distinguishing 
features of the first 2 are described. These 3 types are somewhat distinctive 
yet intermixed. 


Gonzalez, Margarita. Lengua literaria y lengua popular; en torno 
a la doctrina lingiiistica de Cuervo. La prensa (Buenos Aires) 
May 138, 1945. 


Gudde, Erwin G. The shifty “sand point.” CFQ 1945, IV, 168-170. 


Traces vagaries of history of name of cape in Mendocino county, Cali- 
fornia, U. S. A., which finally in 1853 came to be called Point Arena. 


Gudde, E. G. Names and places: paging Messrs. Dardenelle and 
Islar. CFQ 1945, IV, 281-284. 


Examines questions of origin of 2 California, U. S. A., placenames: 
Dardenelle peaks and Islar (Islais) creek. 


Hench, Atcheson L. A possible clue to the source of “ballyhoo” and 
some queries. AS 1945, XX, 184-186. 

Clue is phrase “ballyhoo of blazes” meaning “outcast ship,” found in 

Melville’s Omoo 1847, used by an Irish sailor. Did it come from name of 


a kind of fish or boat in West Indies, or does it have other applications in 
sailors’ speech? 


Hogan, Charles H. A Yankee comments on Texas speech. AS 1946, 
XX, 81-84. 

Pleasant presentation of various words, expressions and traits of speech 

of Texas, U. S. A., indicating something of the psychology of the people. 


Huggins, Dorothy H. The pursuit of an Indian chief. CFQ 1945, 
IV, 158-167. 
Investigates historical data to discover origin of Marin, a placename 
of California, U. S. A. 


Islas EscArcega, Leovigildo. Vocabulario campesino nacional; ob- 
jecciones y ampliaciones al Vocabulario agricola nacional pub- 
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licado por el Instituto mexicano de investigaciones lingiiisticas 
en 1935. Mexico, D. F., Ed. Beatriz de Silva 1945. xxvii, 287 p. 


Two abc lists (2nd is called Suplemento), of about equal length, of words 
current in rural Mexico, explaining their use and meaning, sometimes in- 
dicating region in which word is found, proverbs and phrases in which they 
are used. 


Kany, Charles E. Introduction to American Spanish syntax. Chi- 
cago, Iliinois, U. S. A., University of Chicago press 1945. 470 p. 


Kany, C. E. American Spanish no mds. Hispanic review 1945, XIII, 
72-79. 


On its uses and meanings in folkspeech in various countries of Spanish 
America, citing numerous examples. 


Kany, C. E. American Spanish recién. Hispanic review 1945, XIII, 
169-173. 


On its uses and meanings in folkspeech of various countries of Spanish 
America, citing numerous examples. 


Kellogg, Allen B. Dialectal modifications of standard English words. 
AS 1945, XX, 192-196. 
Presents list of standard English words of native origin which show 


modifications in form and pronunciation due to influence of other dialects 
than that of London. 


Kendall, Park. . Dictionary of service slang. New York, M. S. Mill 
1944, 58 p. 


Kernan, Henry S. Idaho lumberjack nicknames. CFQ 1945, IV, 
239-243. 


List of some 300 men’s and 50 women’s nicknames, collected in Clear- 
water county, Idaho, U. S. A. 


Klipple, Carmelita. The speech of Spicewood, Texas. AS 1945, 
XX, 187-191. 


Phonetic analysis of this U. S. folkspeech, enumerating its features 
different from general U. S. and especially east Texas speech. 


Krumpelmann, John T. Du Pratz’s History of Louisiana (1763), 
a source of Americanisms, especially of those attributed to Imlay. 
AS 1945, XX, 45-50. 


Cites some 35 words, with meanings, notes and quotations from Pratz 
containing them, especially terms of flora and fauna. Many cited are first 
dated examples. 
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Kurath, Hans. Folksong and folkspeech. AS 1945, XX, 122-125, 


Examines Lomax, Our singing country 1941, with a view to its values 
for the study of folkspeech. 


Lépez Osornio, Mario A. Habla gauchesca. Chascomis, Argentina, 
Imp. Rossi 1945. 63 p. 


Observations on gaucho folkspeech of Argentina, changes of accent and 
speech sounds, etc., showing many to be archaisms of Spain. 


McArthur, Lewis A. Oregon geographic names; 2nd ed. Portland, 
Oregon, U.S. A., Binfords and Mort, for Oregon historical society 
1944, xii, 581 p. 


See additional note by Katherine Karpenstein in CFQ 1945, IV, 170-174, 


McMillan, James B. New American lexical evidence. AS 1945, XX, 
34-39. 
Abc list of 95 words, single and in groups, with meanings and dated 


citations attesting use of every one in English of U. S. A., from terms of 
business, cotton farming, politics, and railroading. 


Malaret, Augusto. Diccionario de americanismos, suplemento; tomo 
II: F-Z. Buenos Aires, Academia argentina de letras 1944. 520 p. 


Abe list of words, meanings, countries in which they are found, and 
references. See Folklore bibliography for 1944 for comments, citing vol. I. 


Malaret, A. Los americanismos a través de los siglos. Universidad 
Catélica bolivariana (Medellin, Colombia) 1945, XI, no. 39, p. 
177-194. 

Abe list of words and meanings compiled from historical works of 
Castellanos 1589, Diaz del Castillo 1568, Jerez 1534, Cieza de Leén 1550, 


Zarate 1555, Acosta 1590, and Garcilaso de la Vega 1608, indicating Spanish 
American countries in which these words are still used. 


Malkiel, Yakov. Development of the Latin suffixes -antia and -entia 
in the Romance languages, with special regard to Ibero-Romance. 
Berkeley, California, U. S. A., University of California press 1945. 
(University of California pubs. in linguistics I, no. 4, p. vi, 
41-188.) 

Of interest to Romance folkspeech, especially medieval, in glossaries 
and word lists (p. 87-160) of formations in Latin, French, Spanish, Portu- 
guese and Catalan, and somewhat to American dialects. Also excellent 
analysis contributing to Romance morphology and lexicography. 


Mathews, M. M. The new element in American English, II. AS 
1945, XX, 106-110. 


Notes on U. S. origins of aborigine, addressee, alcalde, alewife, almighty 
dollar, and angel. 
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Mencken, H. L. American profanity. AS 1944, XIX, 241-249. 


Comments on L. W. Merryweather’s observations on hell and M. R. 
Walter’s ms. Dictionary of profanity and its substitutes. Brief historic 
survey of rise and fall of popularity of profanity in England and U. S. A., 
and of its current trends in U. S. A., which seem to show it in a period of 
decline. 


Minton, Arthur. Apartment house names. AS 1945, XX, 168-177. 


In New York City. Examines their types, trends, manner of formation 
and characteristics, with numerous examples of this folk effort in word 
magic. ‘ 


Names and places. CFQ 1945, IV, 404-410. 


Misc. notes by various contributors on placenames, chiefly of California, 
U. S. A. 


Phelps, William H. Las aves de las islas Los Testigos, Los Frailes 
y La Tortuga. Boletin de la Sociedad venezolana de ciencias 
naturales (Caracas) 1944, IX, no. 60, p. 257-283, 5 pl. 


List of birds’ names and their identification found by author in these 
islands off the coast of Venezuela. 


Pound, Louise. Folklore and dialect. CFQ 1945, IV, 146-153. 


Brief historic survey of awakening of scientific interest in folklore and 
dialect, first in Europe, then, in more detail, in U. S. A., and their relations 
and definitions. Calls dialect “a species of folklore,” and says these two 
should be more closely related than they have in the past. 


Read, William A. Some fish names of Indian origin. IJAL 1945, 
XI, 234-238. 


Notes on identification and origin of names of 15 fish found in the waters 
of North and South America. 


Rincén Gallardo, Carlos. Diccionario ecuestre, en el que se da 
claro conocimiento del cabal sentido de las voces caballeriles y 
caballunas, de su naturaleza y calidad, con frases y modos de 
hablar, y ios adagios o refranes o sentencias, y otras muchas 
cosas convenibles a los caballeros. Mexico, D. F., Talleres gra- 
ficos de la Penitenciaria del D. F. 1945. 338 p. 


Abc list of words and meanings, of equestrian terms, from Mexico. 


Riordan, John Lancaster. Soda fountain lingo. CFQ 1945, IV, 
50-57. 
Word list, with meanings, and descriptions, of this special vocabulary, 


as recorded in the Berkeley-Fresno-San Francisco bay area of California 
and Boulder, Colorado, U. S. A. 
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Rodriguez Demorizi, Emilio. Vicisitudes de la lengua espafiola en 
Santo Domingo. Ciudad Trujillo, Reptblica Dominicana, Ed. 
Montalvo 1944. 25 p. 


Discurso de ingreso en la Academia dominicana de la lengua. 


Rogers, E. G. Try it in American slang. TFSB 1945, XI, no. 4, 
p. 15-17. 


Weaves into a text numerous folk words, phrases, proverbial compari- 
sons, etc., current in U. S. A., apparently in Tennessee. 


Rosario, Rubén del. El endecasilabo espafiol. Rio Piedras, Puerto 
Rico, Universidad de Puerto Rico, Junta editora 1944. 122 p. 
(Monografia de la Universidad de P. R. Estudios hispanicos 
no. 4.) 


Excellent study of this verse form in Spanish literature, its historical 
evolution and types, experimental data and methods of analysis used by 


author in applying some principles of modern metrics, and study of dura-' 


tion, intonation and cadence in it. 


Sanchez, Louis. Some unclassic myths of California. CFQ 1945, 
IV, 58-63. 


Cites many folk etymologies, false and fanciful explanations of origin 
and meaning of placenames, mostly Spanish, of California, U. S. A. 


Sheldon, Esther K. The rise of the incomplete comparative. AS 
1945, XX, 161-167. 

Examines various manifestations, and distinguishes between absolute 
comparative, in which idea of comparison is almost entirely lacking, and 
incomplete comparative, current in U. S. advertising and folkspeech and 
not recommended by grammars, which is a true comparative, inviting but 
not making the completion. 


Sluiter, E. The word pechelingue: its derivation and meaning. 
Hispanic American historical review 1944, XXIV, 683-698. 


Smith, Dorothy Guy. Strange names of school districts. NYFQ 
1945, I, 152-159. 


Cites 49 curious school names, with town and county of New York state 
in which they are located, with stories explaining the origin of a few. 
Spitzer, Leo. Estudios etimoldégicos, III. AILC 1943 (pub. 1945) 
III, 1-238. 


Etymological studies on atuendos, blitiri (Cat.), Lat. caespes in Spanish, 
chabacano, enfurcién, espassar (Cat.), estrafalario, estrapalucio (Arag.), 
melindre, sobar, tema. 


Stewart, George R. Names on the land; a historical account of 
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placenaming in the United States. New York, Random House 
1945. ix, 418 p. 


Storni, Julio S. La voz tafi. BIFL 1945, no. 7, p. 3. 


On Quechua origin and meaning of tafi. 


Tovar y R., Enrique D. Un cuasi soliloquio pueblerino. BFM 1943, 
IV, nos. 22-24, p. 82-85. 

Soliloquy of a village near Cajiete, Peru, to give a sample of folkspeech, 

containing numerous archaisms, vulgarisms and Peruvianisms, in italics, 
scattered through the speech. 


Tovar y R., E. D. Algunas toponimias peruanas. BFM 1944, IV, 
nos. 25-27, p. 58-69. 
Points out possible etyma from indigenous languages of Mexico for some 


30 placenames of ‘Peru, to sustain thesis that natives of Mexico and Peru 
were in contact before Spaniards arrived. 


Tovar y R., E. D. Una chachara sobre “gringo.” BFM 1944, IV, 
nos, 25-27, p. 70-72. 


Reviews various suggestions which have been made on origin of gringo, 
but proposes no definitely new etymon. 


Valkenburgh, Richard F. van and Walker, Frank O. Old placenames 
in the Navaho country. MSMC 1945, XIX, 89-94, 
List of popular names in English, corresponding Spanish and Navaho 


names, with English meaning of Navaho names, and location of 35 names 
from southwestern U. S. A. 


Washington Bermidez, Sergio. Lenguaje del Rio de la Plata: 
fraseologia del verbo agarrar. BFM 1943, IV, nos. 22-24, p. 72-79. 


Illustrates various uses of this word; also rather chatty discussion of 
a number of other words. 


Wentworth, Harold. American dialect dictionary. New York, 
Crowell 1944. 762 p. 


Whiting, B. J. “By my fader soule.” Journal of English and 
German philology 1945, XLIV, 1-8. 


Studies this oath in Chaucer and parallels, and concludes it was more 
common to swear by the soul of a dead parent, though one could also swear 
by the soul of a living parent, and during 2 centuries after Chaucer this 
oath was reserved for comic scenes and used only by low, vulgar or rustic 
characters. 


Whiting, B. J. “Canoodle.” AS 1945, XX, 178-183. 
Examines manifestations of this word, guesses it may be a dialect word 
of unknown origin meaning “donkey” in Somersetshire, England, which 
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came to mean “lovemaker,” then as a verb, “to make love” in folkspeech 
of U. S. A., where author finds it now obsolescent. 


PROVERB 


American dialect society. Committee for collecting proverbial say- 
ings. Instructions to collectors of proverbial lore. CFQ 1945, 
IV, 87-89. 

Explains what, where, how to collect and record proverbial sayings, who 
may collect them, what will be done with them, and where to send the cards, 
with sample of a model card. This Society is building an archive, from 
which it hopes to publish materials to stimulate further collection, then 
monographs based on these materials, and finally a dictionary of them. 


Andreotto, Miguel Angel. Los refranes del “Didlogo de la lengua,” 
de Juan de Valdés; explicacién y confrontacién literaria. BFM 
1944, IV, nos. 25-27, p. 95-115. 

134 proverbs from this early 16th century gem of Spain’s literary prose, 
listed abe by first word, with explanation of their meaning, citing vaguely 
(only name of work but no page references) parallels for many, chiefly 
from other classics of Spanish literature. 


Bryant, Margaret M. The people’s sayings; how you can help record 
them. NYFQ 1945, I, no. 1, p. 50-56. 

Instructions for proverb collectors, inviting collaboration in American 

dialect society project, initiated in 1944, to collect all kinds of proverbs from 


all parts of U. S. A., with examples of what to collect and rules of form of 
recording. 


Castillo de Luca, Antonio. Refranerillo del buen beber. Folklore, 
boletin del departamento de folklore del Instituto de cooperacién 
universitaria de los Cursos de cultura Catdélica (Buenos Aires) 
1944, no. 9, p. 84. 


Gives about 30 proverbs, apparently from Spain, which deal with wine 
and other alcoholic drinks, usually in praise of them. 


Champion, Selwyn Gurney. The eleven religions and their pro- 
verbial lore; a comparative study. New York, E. P. Dutton 
1945. xix, 340 p. 

Collection of proverbs cited chiefly from various religious works, grouped 
by religions (Buddhism, Christianity, Confucianism, Hebraism, Hinduism, 
Islam, Jainism, Shinto, Sikhism, Taoism, Zoroastrianism), abe by keyword 
under each. Indexes by subject and keyword. Bibl. Historic descriptive 
survey of each religion. 


Cuadra, Pablo Antonio. Refranero nicaragiiense. Cuaderno del 
taller San Lucas (Granada, Nicaragua) 1944, IV, 41-58. 
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Abc list by keyword of proverbs from Nicaragua; no further provenience 
stated; collaboration of some 30 persons; followed by some comments and 
various proverbial phrases and other expressions. 


Garcia Gutiérrez, Jesis. Los preliminares matrimoniales estudiados 
a la luz del folklore. ASFM 1943, IV, 73-81. 
General, rather philosophic, discussion of the theme of marriage, inter- 


spersed with numerous proverbs, verses and other sayings, both folk and 
literary, apparently chiefly of Spain, though no sources are cited. 


Greene, Marjory Titus. Proverbs from Greene county, Indiana. 
HFB 1945, IV, no. 1, p. 1-10. 


87 proverbs, 73 proverbial comparisons, 21 metaphors, 27 retorts for 
special occasions, with informants indicated. 


Herskovits, Melville J. Trinidad proverbs (“Old time saying so”). 
JAF 1945, LVIII, 195-207. 
Cites 151 proverb texts in English from Negroes of Toco village, with 


brief explanation of their application, and citation of parallels from E. C. 
Parson’s Folklore of the Antilles. 


Jente, Richard. German proverbs collected in Los Angeles. CFQ 
1945, IV, 432-434. 
18 in English, with German equivalent, and parallels cited from Wander, 


collected by WPA Writers’ project of southern California, U. S. A., and 
edited by Jente. 


Moya, Ismael. Refranero; refranes, proverbios, adagios, frases 
proverbiales, modismos refranescos, giros y otras formas paremio- 
légicas tradicionales en la Reptblica Argentina. Buenos Aires, 
Imprenta de la Universidad 1944. 669 p. (Universidad de Bue- 
nos Aires, Facultad de filosofia y letras, Instituto de literatura 
argentina. Estudios sobre materiales de la coleccién de folklore, 
no, 2.) 

Rich collection from archives of Instituto de literatura argentina, gath- 
ered from school teachers all over Argentina, abc by first word, indicating 
provenience of each, with small list from author’s own collection appended 
at end of each letter. Includes list of proverbs from Martin Fierro, with 
study (ch. 14). Explains criollo words in footnotes. Preceded by a 200 p. 
study of the proverb form, its world history, especially in Spain and Argen- 
tina, its characteristics and various racial traits reflected in it. Best con- 
tribution so far on the Argentine proverb. 


Quifiones Pardo, Octavio. Refranero de Boyacé. Tunja, Colombia, 
Imprenta departamental 1944. 157 p. 


Titus, Charles H. Political maxims. CFQ 1945, IV, 377-389. 
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99 proverbs and sayings advising on principles of conduct of political 
leaders, grouped under 7 topics, many with comments on their significance, 
no indication of provenience, and some general observations. 


Tovar y R., E. Apuntes para una paremiologia hispanoamericana. 


Revista javeriana (Bogota) 1944, XXI, no. 104, p. 151-160; no. 
106, p. 35-86; XXII, no. 107, p. 102-107; no. 108, p. 176-181. 


Vergara, Gabriel Maria. Algunos refranes espafioles de cardacter 
pedagégico. RTPM 1944, I, nos. 1-2, p. 223-230. 
Listed abe by keyword. 


Weingarten, Joseph A. and Vinogradoff, Naomi. Russian proverbs, 
compared with proverbs of other nations. New York, authors’ 
ed. 1945. 63 p. 


Whiting, B. J. American Wellerisms of the Golden Age. AS 1945, 
XX, 3-11. 


Collection of texts from various literature of U. S. A. c. 1840-1860, 
with brief account of origin of name of this proverbial type. 


RIDDLE 
Brewster, Paul G. “Spelling riddles” from the Ozarks. SFQ 1944, 
VIII, 301-303. 
Gives 18 of this type of riddle question, which request a certain word be 
spelled, and answer with doggerel pretended spelling. 
Emeneau, M. B. and Taylor, Archer. Annamese, Arabic and Panjabi 
riddles. JAF 1945, LVIII, 12-20. 

7 Annamese, 9 Arabic and 7 Panjabi riddles in English translation, with 
explanatory and comparative notes. Bibl. of Arabic riddle collections. 
Olivares Figueroa, R. Adivinanzas en prosa. Onza, tigre y leén 

(Caracas) 1945, VII, no. 70, p. 6-7, 16. 
81 riddles and riddle questions, many of jest type, apparently from 
Venezuela. 


Rodriguez Rivera, Virginia. Adivinanzas en México. Revista 
hispanica moderna 1943, IX, no. 3, p. 269-276. 


Rodriguez Rivera, V. Adivinanzas en México. Revista de la Uni- 
versidad de Puebla, México 1944, II, no. 6, p. 77-92. 
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FOLKLORE NEWS 


Folklore Institute of America.—The Folklore Institute of America 
will be resumed at Indiana University this summer. Professor 
Stith Thompson, director of the Institute, announces that an eight- 
week session will be held between June 19 and August 16. Among 
the rich offering of courses, which will be accredited by Indiana Uni- 
versity as a part of its Summer Session program, are the following: 
Introduction to Folklore, American Folklore, Teaching and Presenta- 
tion of Folklore, Folklore Techniques, Folktale and Allied Forms, 
American Indian Folklore. 

In attendance will be a regular folklore teaching staff as well as 
a group of special authorities who will spend shorter periods of time 
at the conference as lecturers, consultants, or guest artists. Among 
the staff already appointed are the following: Samuel P. Bayard, 
E. C. Beck (with his lumberjacks), Paul G. Brewster, Richard Chase, 
Richard M. Dorson, Wayland D. Hand, Thelma G. James, Louis C. 
Jones, Sven Liljeblad, John A. Lomax, Vicente T. Mendoza, Charles 
Seeger, Stith Thompson, Erminie W. Voegelin. 

Additional information concerning the Institute may be obtained 
from the director, Stith Thompson, Indiana University, Bloomington. 


The Western Folklore Conference.—The Sixth Annual Western 
Folklore Conference will be held on July 11, 12, 13 at the University 
of Denver, in Denver, Colorado. An interesting program of research 
papers, of reports on folklore materials in the West, and of enter- 
tainment is being arranged. Among those who have consented to 
take part are Professor Walter S. Campbell (“Stanley Vestal”), of 
the University of Oklahoma; Hector Lee, of the Utah Humanities 
Research Foundation; Earl Robinson, student of folksongs and com- 
poser; and Frederick Douglas, curator of Indian Art, Denver Art 
Museum. One session will be devoted to brief reports of work in 
progress by any folklorists who may be able to attend. The enter- 
tainment features will include the usual chuckwagon supper, an 
evening of square dancing, led by the Pioneer Promenaders of the 
University of Denver, and a trip to the mountain mining districts 
in which folklore has flourished. 

All those who wish to take part in the conference or to receive 
the program as soon as it is available should notify the director, 
Levette J. Davidson, University of Denver. 


Library of Congress Folksong Album Issue.—Twenty-five new 
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phonograph records in the series entitled ‘Folk Music of the United 
States” have been issued by the Archive of American Folk Song in 
the Library of Congress. These records supplement the six albums, 
containing 32 records, which were first made available to schools, 
libraries and the general public in 1943. In all, a total of 199 folk- 
song titles are represented on the 57 phonograph records now avail- 
able for purchase from the Library. 

The twenty-five new records are arranged in five albums of five 
discs each and are organized as follows: 

Album 7—Anglo-American Ballads 

Album 8—Negro Work Songs and Calls 
Album 9—Play and Dance Songs and Tunes 
Album 10—Negro Religious Songs and Services 
Album 11—Sacred Harp Singing 

The first four of the new albums were edited by Dr. B. A. Botkin, 
who was Chief of the Archive of American Folk Song until last June. 
Dr. George Pullen Jackson, the editor of Album 11, is a well-known 
authority on the white spirituals of the South and has made a con- 
siderable study of sacred harp singing in the southeastern part of 
the country. 

The records contain a remarkable variety of material and testify 
to the vitality of music in American society. The songs they contain 
were collected in ten states—Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Iowa, 
Kentucky, Mississippi, North Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and Vir- 
ginia, and a few also from the Bahama Islands. The persons whose 
singing was recorded include farmers, laborers, tradesmen, house- 
wives, school children, teachers, preachers, and others. Their songs, 
chants and calls reflect their work and worship, their play and 
recreation, and constitute a part of American life and culture. 


Richard M. Dorson.—The editors of SOUTHERN FOLKLORE QUAR- 
TERLY announce the appointment of Professor Richard M. Dorson 
of Michigan State College as review editor for the QUARTERLY. Books 
and review notices should be sent to him in care of the Department 
of History and Political Science, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing. 


R. S. Boggs.—Professor R. S. Boggs, bibliographer for SOUTHERN 
FOLKLORE QUARTERLY, returned to Chapel Hill in March, 1946, from 
a year spent in Mexico City as visiting professor of folklore. Dr. 
Boggs, during his stay there, gave introductory courses in the science 
of folklore at the University of Mexico, prepared a folklore map of 
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Mexico with the cooperation of students in the school of anthro- 
pology, and set up a folklore bibliography archive in the Benjamin 
Franklin Library of Mexico City. 


Duncan B. M. Emrich.—Dr. Duncan B. M. Emrich has succeeded 
B. A. Botkin as Chief of the Archive of American Folk Song in the 
Music Division of the Library of Congress. 

Dr. Emrich received the Degree of Doctor en Letras from the 
University of Madrid in 1934. He continued his studies under Pro- 
fessor George Lyman Kittredge at Harvard, where he received the 
Ph.D. degree in 1937, after which he taught at the Columbia Uni- 
versity and at the Juilliard School of Music. In 1940.he went to 
the University of Denver as Assistant Professor in English, where 
he continued his interest in folklore, particularly in the regional 
material of the West. 

Dr. Emrich has been active in folklore activities for several years, 
and is an authority on the folksongs of the mining camp. Besides 
being active in many folklore organizations, he is a regular con- 
tributor to California Folklore Quarterly and SOUTHERN FOLKLORE 
QUARTERLY. 


John Harrington. Cox.—The death of Professor John H. Cox 
marks the passing of a pioneer in folksong collecting and editing. 
His activities and interests were varied. Professor Cox was largely 
responsible for activating the West Virginia Folklore Society in 
1916, and gave active support to the American Folklore Society for 
several decades. His last sustained folklore contribution was his 
collection entitled “Singing Games,” which was published in SOUTH- 
ERN FOLKLORE QUARTERLY (VI, 183-261); however his best known 
work is his Folk-Songs of the South, (1925). In 1939 Professor Cox 
edited and published under the sponsorship of the Federal Writers’ 
Project two volumes: Traditional Ballads, Mainly from West Vir- 
ginia and Folk-Songs, Mainly from West Virginia. Professor Cox 
was eighty-one at the time of his death, which occurred at his home 
in Morgantown, West Virginia on November 21, 1945. His death 
is lamented by folklorists the country over. 


John Mellinger Henry.—With the passing of John Mellinger 
Henry SOUTHERN FOLKLORE QUARTERLY has lost another of its 
staunch supporters and folklore scholarship one of its benefactors. 
Professor Henry died on January 31, 1946, at his home in Ridge- 
field, New Jersey. 
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As a pioneer collector of Anglo-American folksongs, he sh 1 
with Cecil Sharp the honor of unearthing a vast store of balladry 
to be found among the Appalachian Mountain folk. Like Sharp he 
knew the people and their songs first hand, for he, with Mrs. Henry, 
traveled for thirty years over the territory. Among his collections, 
which are edited with scholarly acumen, are such standard works ag 
Songs Sung in the Southern Appalachians, (1934), Bibliography for 
the Study of American Folk Songs (1937), and his Folk Songs from 
the Southern Highlands (1938). He collaborated with Maurice 
Matteson in publishing Beech Mountain Folk-Songs and Ballads | 
(1936). Folklorists will long remember the high quality of Pro 
fessor Henry’s contribution to folksong collecting, the genial spirit 
he shared at folklore meetings, and the evident loyalty he main- 
tained throughout life for his friends. 












